








THE QUESTION BOX 
(Answers found in this issue of MIssIoNs) 


1. ‘Our child Dora is a great thing.” 
Who said that, and who was Dora? 

2. Compare the number of Baptist mis- 
sionaries and Buddhist priests in Mandalay. 

3. ‘The writer is ready to recommend 
that every new convert in First Baptist, 
Riverside, receive , even if the 
church has to pay for it.’’ Supply the 
missing words. 

4. How long does it take for a gift to 
reach the famine sufferers in China? 

5. They traveled 106 miles in a cart to 
find out about—what? 

6. What did Mrs. Chan wear when 
small-pox was very bad? 

7. Who recently came to a woman mis- 
sionary in Japan and begged that she 
preach them a sermon? 

8. What other means did Dr. Lackey 
adopt? 

9. Why does one Christian missionary in 
South China make it a point to send Chris- 
tian men into the ancestral temples to 
open schools? 

10. When a high Indian official walked 
through the Christian palem, he was sur- 
prised. Why? 

11. What do some of the patients wear 
when they come to be treated in the 
mission hospitals in Mexico? 

12. A Hindu has recently been studying 
the religious mendicants in his country. 
How much does he estimate that these 
beggars cost each month? 

13. She brought up eight children, taught 
school, won a medal from her government 
for her educational work. Who is she? 

14. “I can plod. To this I owe every- 
thing.’”” Who thus summed up his achieve- 
ments? Mf - 

15. What organization recently used a 
series of toasts on parts of an automobile? 

16. “The interest was so great that the 
people asked that the program be con- 
tinued indefinitely.” What sort of pro- 
gram was it? 

17. Name a layman who “considers 
making Christians as important a part of 
his business as making money.” 

18. Where did an Indian recently compel! 
a white man to apologize for using improper 
language in addressing a white woman? 

19. They increased their gifts to the 
church 55 per cent—where? 

20. What is a “Summer Christmas 
Tree?”’ 
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A Suggestion of the Good Things in May Issue 


ISSIONS is rich in the number 
M and quality of its contributors. 
It does not fail to appreciate 
what it means for a busy missionary, 
pressed on every side, to take the time to 
write of the work. Nor does it lack in 
recognition of the literary talent of the 
men and women who have given their 
lives to carrying the gospel, with its 
transforming power, to peoples afar and 
inneed. Every issue brings the messages 
from all parts of the world field—mes- 
sages that cannot fail to strengthen the 
faith of the reader as well as increase 
interest in the work that is described. 
The capital description of the Chris- 
tian gathering in Buddhist Mandalay is all the better 
because it was not written with thought of publication. 
Miss Hunt, who is such an acquisition to our teaching 
missionary force in Burma, knows what will interest the 
home folks, and what interests them will surely interest 
the wider family circle of Baptists. Miss White imparts 
the glow of a first visit to the Indians to her sketch; and 
no one who has visited our Crow Indian Mission—out- 
come of the Petzoldts’ years of devoted efforts—will for- 
get the contacts with those who have learned to walk in 
the Jesus Road. These make two striking articles, con- 
veying us from Mandalay to Montana, from one ancient 
civilization to another—for who knows the Indian begin- 
nings. Mr. Ufford transports us overseas again to China, 
where travel is one of the backward phases that leave the 
nation so helpless in its modern development. Railroads 
are building, however, and other modes are picturesque 
if not always swift or agreeable. We see especially the 
water travel this time. Chinese roads are unique. There 
are two remarkable records of Christian transformation— 
one that of Maung Ba Tsoe, the other that of Madam 
Chan of China; both belonging to the Living Witness 
class. Pastor Merchant has something worth while to say 
about the Negro migration and what it involves of church 
responsibility. Dr. Kinney’s article on the Big Horn 
church developments has waited Jong to see the light, but 
it fits in well with Miss White’s sketch. If you have not 
done aJl you can for China, the reminder of need will be in 
place. Do not fear that too much will be done. 





You will doubtless agree that the Editor is in favor of 
biennial conventions, as well as of such carrying out of 
our denominational program as will stimulate the mission- 
ary morale. As for the charge that China is militaristic, 
it will be well to consider our present naval plans and 
expenditure and reflect upon the militaristic charge that 
might be laid against us. 

Mrs. Hill has no difficulty in showing what it means to 
the foreign-speaking newcomer to be addressed in his own 
language. Ultima Thule is a fine example of what a 
pastor can do to help spread missionary information. 
The last chapter of the Career of a Cobbler pictures 
realistically but truly the influence of such a life as 
Carey’s upon the natives among whom he lived and 
labored. Baptist boys will take a keen interest in that 
camp which Dr. Wilcox tells about. There is nothing 
just like it, and prudent parents will not miss the points 
of it. 

Just enough about Des Moines and Iowa Baptists to 
whet the Convention appetite. Are you going? Good- 
bye to Sunshine Girl, and may she scatter sunshine her 
lifelong! Study those statistics concerning the funds 
raised and distributed by the General Board of Pro- 
motion in the New World Movement. The greatest thing 
they show is the need of more millions in order to sustain 
our great missionary enterprises. Let nothing blind us to 
that fact. Do not fail to note that illuminating Dia- 
gram on page 307, which shows so clearly three things: 
1. The New World Objective—$100,000,000; 2. The to- 
tal amount pledged up to March 20; and 3. The amount 
that would have been subscribed had all the members of 
the churches of the Northern Baptist Convention given 
on the basis of the amount pledged by more than 170,000 
contributors in about 1,800 churches. If every Baptist 
had pledged on this high standard of giving —$95.24 each 

—we should have had $126,000,000! 

Many new books are reviewed, and there are pages rich 
in news from the World Field. The W. W. G. pages dis- 
close the abundant life in that organization, and the 
C. W. C. has some good guessers. Not a page without 
some attraction, including the advertising pages. Note, 
by the way, what a showing our Baptist schools are 
making. And when you see what the Woman’s Foreign 
Society is planning for Misstons, consider in what way 
you can help. Lastly, look out for June issue. 
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MANDALAY HILL FROM THE BRIDGE OVER THE MOAT. ONLY A FEW OF ALL ITS PAGODAS ARE VISIBLE. 
AT THE LEFT IS THE WALL OF THE FORT 


How Christians Met in Buddhist Mandalay 


BY HELEN K. HUNT, OF RANGOON, BURMA 


For this Admirable Sketch of the Annual Conference and 
Conventions of Missionaries and Native Christians of the 
Burman Fields we are Indebted to Friends of the Writer 


UR annual missionary conference, which 
was held in Mandalay this year, began 
Tuesday noon, October 26, and closed 
Friday evening. Saturday morning the 
annual conventions of the Burmese and 
Karen Christians opened—all Baptist, of 

course—and that closed the following Monday evening. 

The conference of missionaries is always held just pre- 

vious to the conventions, and in the same place, so that 

- the missionaries, who are members of the convention, can 

attend both. 

Seven or eight of our stations are large enough to enter- 
tain these two meetings, and usually they rotate among 
these (Rangoon, Moulmein, Henzada, Bassein, Tharra- 
waddy, and Toungoo), but this year they urged us to 
come to Mandalay, for they felt it would mean much tq 
let that capital of Buddhism see what Christianity has to 
show for itself in Burma. 

In Mandalay our mission has Mr. and Mrs. Tribolet in 
the general work in charge of the boys’ school and with 
the whole big district to supervise besides. Then there is 
the fine Girls’ High School with Alice Thayer and Emilie 
Lawrence in charge of 250 girls, and Miss Parrott, who is 
now on furlough, in charge of evangelistic work for 
women. 

You may think this is quite a corps of workers, but in 
Mandalay City alone—not counting the district—there 
are 11,000 Buddhist priests! It is time we did something 
to make an impression! It is a terribly discouraging place 
to live and work, for there is such an atmosphere of antago- 





nism and misunderstanding and hatred. We all feel it 


quite enough in any place out here, but it is far worse in 
Mandalay. 

The missionaries at the station always manage the 
entertainment of the visiting missionaries, and the native 
Christians attend to the native delegates. Of course we 
missionaries pay our board. As for the native Christians, 
all the churches all over Burma send in contributions for 
the convention, and the delegates are fed free from this 
fund. About 3,000 native Christians attend, and it is 
wonderfully interesting to see the arrangements for feed- 
ing and sleeping them. The Burmans, Karens, and other 
races have separate places allotted to them and the hosts 
of each race manage it. Mandalay has very few Karens, 
and as we have at least five times as many Christian 
Karens as Burmans, it made it hard for the few Mandalay 
Karens this year, but they managed beautifully. 

Mr. and Mrs. Tribolet had all the men missionaries at 
their house for eating and sleeping, and the two girls took 
all the women over on the girls’ school compound. The 
meetings of our conference were held on our compound 
too, so it made it very convenient for us. The women 
missionaries have just moved into their brand new resi- 
dence, and we were all so glad to see it. It isa very good- 
looking brick and stone building. On the first floor are 
living room, dining room, offices and school library. On 
the second floor are bedrooms, with a good wide verandah 
all around. I am so glad they have it. Some of the 
visiting women stayed in the new house. Some of us 
were in the building now used for the high school. We all 
ate in this building. 

Maybe you think entertaining the missionary con- 
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ference is a small and simple matter. Well, I don’t know 
how you feel, but I’m not seeking the task of eating and 
sleeping forty people for a week. Each house had about 
forty of us. Of course when the conference is held in 
Rangoon, there are more houses among which to divide 
up the guests, but in Mandalay there are only the two. 
Naturally, neither of the houses possessed forty beds, 
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them, no matter what we were doing. They were excep- 
tionally good. We spent only one session on papers. The 
rest was business, and we voted to make our conference 
two days longer next year in the hope that we might 
really finish the business we want to get done. 

The distinctive feature of both the conference and the 
native conventions this year was the presence of mission- 
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ONE OF THE SHRINES ON MANDALAY HILL, TAKEN FROM THE TOP OF THE HILL 
IN THE CENTER DISTANCE IS THE MOAT 


since the girls and boys in school usually sleep on mat- 
tresses on the floor—so each of us took a cot. And weall 
had to take mosquito nets, bedding. pillows, towels, table 
napkins, etc. Even then the amount of planning required 
was enough to turn one gray. Miss Thayer borrowed 








IMAGES OF THE “NATS’’ (SPIRITS) ON GUARD AT THF FOOT OF 
MANDALAY HILL 


table silver, table cloths, cooking utensils, and cooks and 
table boys from various missionaries, and they certainly 
were good to us. 

The actual conference meetings were mostly business. 
We worked away on committee reports of all kinds, the 
drawing up of policies, discussions of new ventures, etc., 
for three sessions a day without a let-up. The conference 
this year was very helpful, and there was a fine spirit 
through it all. The devotional periods were held in the 
middle of each session, and we stopped promptly for 


aries from the distant hill stations of upper Burma, who 
find it almost impossible to come down to lower Burma. 
Having the conference in Mandalay this year gave them 
their opportunity, and they took advantage of it. The 
ones who came farthest were Mr. Cope and Mrs. Carson 
from Haka (work among the Chins), Mr. and Mrs. Harold 
Smith and Mrs. Mosier from Bhamo (the Smiths work 
among the Kachins and Mrs. Mosier among the Bur- 
mans), and Dr. and Mrs. Harper, who work among the 
Shans at Namkham, and Mr. Telford from the Lahu 
work at Kengtung. There was also Mr. Woodbury 





AT THE ARAKAN PAGODA, MANDALAY. A BUDDHIST NUN IS IN- 
SISTING THAT MISS MARY THOMAS BUY A ROSARY 


whose work is among the Kachins at Myitkyina. These 
frontier stations are just as different from ours in the cities 
as frontier is from city work at home. And these frontier 
missionaries are all fine folks, for it takes the finest kind to 
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THE TOWER OVER THE LILY THRONE. THE TOP OF IT IS COVERED 
WITH PIECES OF LOOKING-GLASS AND SHINING METAL AND IS 
DAZZLING 


work in the hardest places. Let me tell you the experience 
of the Harpers on the way down. 

They had to start out on ponies for several days’ ride 
until they reached the river and could take a boat. They 
were riding single file along a mountain road with Dr. 
Harper in front, Mrs. Harper next, and a Burman girl in 
the rear. These roads have plenty of hairpin turns, and 
in making one of these they met an elephant without any 
warning whatever. Elephants must always wear a bell, 
or else a man must go ahead to give warning of their 
approach, for nothing frightens our ponies so much as an 
elephant; they simply lose their heads entirely and go 
crazy. This elephant’s mahout was calmly sleeping on his 
back and not worrying about any other travelers. Dr. 
Harper’s pony actually bumped into the elephant, and 
then turned around and ran for his life. Mrs. Harper’s 
followed suit, and so did the girl’s. All of them were 
thrown and dragged for some distance. It all came about 
so quickly that nobody can remember just what did 
happen. Mrs. Harper disentangled herself and caught the 
doctor’s pony just as it was about to step on his face. All 
of them had their clothes torn almost completely off them, 
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and were badly bruised. Dr. Harper had two ribs 
broken. But they were five days’ journey from home, so 
there was nothing to do but to go on, and so they rode for 
two days more on those same ponies in spite.of Dr. 
Harper’s broken ribs before they got to the boat! And we 
are apt to think the day of real excitement on the mission 
field is over! Dr. Harper was to preach the annual con- 
ference sermon this year, and he got up and did it in spite 
of those broken ribs and everything. 

Mr. Telford brought with him a choir of at least twenty 
Lahus—men and women—who had been trained to sing 
by some of the Karen missionary teachers and preachers 
up there. These Lahus had walked all the way from 
Kentung to Aungban—a little item of 300 miles—to save 
money. Then they took the railway from Aungban to 
Mandalay. They are a fine body, and I don’t wonder 
that Mr. Telford is enthusiastic about his plans for a farm 
school in which they will be taught better methods of 
farming. They are all farmers and need to learn what 
crops will grow best on their land and how to support 
themselves better. 

One night after the meeting Mr. Telford brought his 
Lahus over to the house and had them do one of their 
village dances for us. The old head man had a queer 
instrument made of a gourd with long pipes in it and 
stops in the pipes. It was in the key of A minor and had 
just five tones. He played and the men formed a circle 
and went round and round slowly, swaying from one foot 
to the other, and stamping every fourth or fifth step. It 
was very rhythmical and effective. When they do it at 
home, the girls and women gather round the outside of the 
circle. 

Kengtung, where the Telfords live, is 300 miles from a 








GOKTEIK BRIDGE. MISS HUNT AND BRYAN DUFF ARE STANDING 
ON THE BRIDGE 


railroad, and it takes them at least eighteen days to reach 
the nearest missionary. 

One of the greatest attractions of this convention was 
the big company of Kachins that the Smiths brought 
down from the hills around Bhamo. We never had many 
of them before at conventions because it is too expensive 
for them to come way to lower Burma. But about 200 
of them came to Mandalay. They slept right under us on 
the floor level with the ground, and at night their mats 
were so close together that you couldn’t walk between 
them, but in the daytime they kept their beds all 
rolled up. 

They were as great a curiosity to the Burmans and 
Karens as they would be to you or me, and we all enjoyed 
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watching them. They have great shocks of black hair 
that isn’t shiny like that of the Burmans and Karens. It 
hangs fairly loose, and they often wear it cut off about 
_ neck length—even the women. They live up in the hills 

where it is cold, so they wear black woolen skirts heavily 
embroidered in gay red and yellow worsteds, and leggings 
of the same kind, and black blouses. Around their hips 
are dozens and dozens of bamboo rings, very narrow and 
light. I don’t know whether they are just for beauty or 











THE LAHU CHOIR WHICH WALKED 300 MILES TO THE NEAREST 

RAILROAD TO GET TO THE MANDALAY CONVENTION. ON THE 

BACK ROW AT THE LEFT IS THE OLD HEADMAN WHO PLAYED. HIS 
PIPES ARE HANGING OVER HIS SHOULDER 


whether they serve some purpose. They also wear a lot 
of narrow bamboo rings—all shiny black—just above or 
below their knees. They have big black headdresses that 
stand up at least a foot above their foreheads, like a huge 
black paper bag. Around their necks are big silver rings, 
big enough to go over their heads and quite heavy; also 
they wear immense silver earrings and silver anklets, and 
silver bracelets that are like big round cuffs—at least four 
or five inches wide. These slip on over the hand and are 
set with a kind of colored glass mosaic. 


CURIOSITY ON ALL SIDES 


I wish you could have seen this crowd arrive—a long 
line of bullock carts, with some of the Kachins walking 
alongside, others riding, babies tied in slings on their 
mothers’ backs, and all ages from tiny babies to feeble old 
men and women in the procession. On the bullock carts 
they had loaded their bedding, some food, utensils, and 
even bundles of firewood. It was the sight of a lifetime to 
see them unload and settle. 

They were just as curious about us and interested in us 
as we were in them. Whenever any of us missionaries got 
together for a sing, the windows and doors of the room 
would be crowded with the heads of Kachins within five 
minutes after the first note had been struck. Sometimes 
they would even crowd into the room to see and hear 
better. They never had seen a piano before, and when- 
ever one of us happened to be playing at the house, one or 
two of the women would come into the room to watch our 
hands and listen to the strange sounds. Altogether we 
seemed to be a never-solved puzzle to them. 

_Friday or Saturday evening, I forget which, they had a 
big concert and invited the whole city. The Judson 
Memorial Church on the compound with the boys’ school 
1S a very attractive brick building, and a good sized one 
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too, but it was hopelessly inadequate for the big con- 
vention meetings with two thousand present, and for such 
things as this concert. So they had to build what we call 
out here a “‘mandat.” The roof—thatch—is supported 
by huge bamboo poles, and the sides are woven bamboo 
mats. It was a big thing and served its purpose admir- 
ably. There was a big platform in front, and it was filled 
with seats, of course. The concert was managed entirely 
by the natives, and was very good indeed. There were 
choruses, quartettes, brass band pieces, solos, etc. Our 
college quartette—one of them—sang awfully well two or 
three times, and also there was a lovely scarf drill by the 
girls of the Mandalay Girls’ School, and the cunningest 
drill with toy guns by little boys in the kindergarten 
wearing military suits. Then the boys of the Mandalay 
Boys’ School had gotten up a dramatized version of the 
Prodigal Son and gave it as a play as if it had happened in 
Burma. They used Burmese costumes entirely, and it 
was all Burmese, and they used Burman ideas and ex- 
pressions and customs, and it was really fine and im- 
pressive too. At the end, where the father greets his lost 
son, he picked the boy up in his arms and carried him to 











THE BAMBOO “‘MANDAT’’ WHERE THE CONVENTION MET 


the table. That is just as Burmese as it can be. They 
never kiss, but if they are too happy to hold in any 
longer, they like to carry each other. 


EVANGELISTIC CAMPAIGN FIRST 


Before our missionary conference opened, we had 
carried on an evangelistic campaign in Mandalay. It 
was called a ‘‘campaign of friendliness,” and its aim was 
mainly to try to show the city that we were friendly and 
not hostile. Four of our Burman missionaries had charge 
of four teams of Burman preachers and laymen, and they 
apportioned out the city and each took one quarter of it 
and visited every house, inviting the people to the con- 
cert. They also held meetings during the day and in the 
evenings. During the day they held street meetings and 
gave out literature, and in the evenings they held big mass 
meetings at the mandat. Simultaneously, Mr. Duff was 
holding similar meetings for the Indians in the city, and 
another of our men was doing the same for the Chinese. 
We had their reports during our conference, and it was 
great to hear them. 

Mr. Sisson, who headed one team, said something like 
this in his report: 


“T had the brass band from the Sgaw Karen High 
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School in Bassein to help me, and I can’t say enough in 
praise of those boys. They carried their heavy instru- 
ments all day without a murmur and were always ready 
for anything. One evening they were holding a street 
service quite near a pagoda, and they heard a rustling in 
the leaves of the trees overhead but paid no attention. 
After a while one of the boys came to me and said, ‘Saya, 
there is something wrong with my hair.’ I looked, and I 
should say there was. A stone had struck his head and 
the blood was running down his face and on to his jacket. 
I asked him if he could play the closing piece and he said, 
‘Oh, yes.’ So we finished our service and went home 
without anyone’s knowing what had happened. The next 
morning I asked the boys whose jackets had been spotted 
with the blood to bring them to me so that I could have 
them washed. ‘Oh,’ they said, ‘we washed them our- 
selves last night. And, Saya, we want to go back to that 
place again tonight.’ I call that pretty good stuff in high 
school youngsters who had never been so far away from 
home in their lives before. One reason may be that they 
never started out a day without praying.”’ 


BuDDHIST SURPRISE AT CHRISTIAN CONDUCT 


The Buddhist people in Mandalay could not get over 
their astonishment at our convention. They have to have 
special police whenever they hold a pwe (e pronounced 
like the first e in ever), and even then a lot of things are 
stolen, a lot of people get into serious fights, and usually 
at least one policeman is killed. They know that, and 
they said, “Here is a Christian pwe, with so many people 
and no policemen at all, and nobody has been hurt and 
nobody has even lost anything.” It was incompre- 
hensible, but not such a bad advertisement for Chris- 
tianity. 

(We are sure our readers will agree that the friend 
who thought Missions’ readers ought not to be deprived 
of such a sketch as Miss Hunt wrote for private con- 
sumption had excellent judgment.—Ed.) 
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EANCIDENTS OF A FIRST VISIT TO THE 
CROW INDIAN MISSION 


BY JESSIE DODGE WHITE 


Candidate Secretary of the Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society 


THE APPRECIATION AND APPEAL OF THE INDIANS AND 
THE REALITY TO THEM OF WALKING IN THE JESUS ROAD 

















coming?” beamed Margaret Yellowtail, as she 

and her little brother and sister, Joy and Junior, 
introduced themselves to me on the train as we were 
pulling into Wyola, Montana, on Saturday evening 
before Christmas. It seemed hard to realize that I had 
actually arrived at the first stage of my visit to the Crow 
Indian Mission, for the Christmas holidays. Ruby Pearl 
Norton, the missionary, was at the station to greet me. 
It was not long before we were enjoying the tempting 
supper of venison and other good things which Minnie 
Shaw, the teacher, and Miss Norton’s two little sisters 
had prepared—it was a real home-coming! 


¥ \ RE you the lady Mr. Petzoldt told us was 


SUNDAY MornNING SERVICE 


The next morning was cold and clear. It was to bea 
day full of new experiences for me, this being my intro- 
duction to real mission life. About noontime the Indian 
women began coming into the Chapel with their little 
babies. The room was aglow with the many colors of the 
blankets and the red-elk-tooth dresses of the children. 
Before the service began Miss Shaw introduced me to 
one after another of her school committee: One Goose, 
Two Jack-Rabbits, Yellow Mule, and The-Man-Who- 
Cannot-be-Shot. 

After I had spoken to the Indians, through the inter- 
preter, Robert Yellowtail, ex-Chief Whinners, one of the 
oldest representatives of his tribe, almost blind and 
wearing his gray hair in long pigtails, motioned to Robert 
Yellowtail as he grasped my hand. Then with great 
earnestness he pleaded that the good work which the 
Baptists were doing be continued. Then Robert Yellow- 
tail extended the most gracious thanks on behalf of his 
people to the good Baptists who made possible the 
missionary work there among the Indians, and also 
praised the self-sacrificing work of the missionaries, who 
had willingly and unselfishly put aside good homes and 
personal enjoyment and had accepted instead positions 
in uninviting places at low salaries, in order that they 
might be of service to a needy people. He further stated 
that if the Government would bring among them the class 
of teachers and nurses which the Baptist people always 
had brought, great good might come of it. He urged us to 
be patient with the Indian people who had so recently 
received the great privileges of Christian civilization 
which had been ours for hundreds of years. 

In the presence of all the Indians gathered there, I 





stepped forward and shook hands with Robert Yellow- 
tail, and in the name of the Baptists, pledged that we 
would continue to unite with the Indians in making Jesus 
Christ a Light in that community. While a tiny papoose 
nestled in my arms, we sang together in English, ‘‘Blest 
be the tie that binds our hearts in Christian love.” 


WorRLD CHILDREN PAGEANT 


On Sunday evening at Wyola thirty-five Indians pre- 
sented a musical pageant, giving the story of the coming 
of Christ to the world. The Shepherds with their crooks 
were followed by Angels singing the glad news of the 
coming of the Saviour. As the Star arose in the East, the 
Wise Men appeared singing, “‘We Three Kings of Orient 
Are.” (They insisted on wearing gold crowns, because 
they were kings.) ae 

Then one of the angels, Hazel, the daughter of Mary 
One-Goose went out to tell all the children everywhere of 
the coming of Jesus into the world. As she returned little 
Indian children dressed up-to: represent Chinese, 
Japanese, Eskimo, African and all the other children of 











THANKSGIVING DAY AMONG THE CROWS 
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PLENTY COUPS, CHIEF OF THE CROWS 


the world, tumbled into the room, loudly, but sweetly 
singing, to the tune of “Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, the Boys 
_ Are Marching:” 


“Jesus loves the little children, 
All the children of the world, 
Red and yellow, black and white, 
They are precious in His sight, 
Jesus loves the little children of the world”. 


Then the company of Indians sang together: 


“Joy to the world, the Lord has come, 
Let earth receive her King”’. 


When Miss Norton cut off a queue made out of a 
clothes line for little Jack Bravo, he said “OU,” and 
squinted up his eyes to the child next to him. One 
mother, anxious to make her boy look like a little colored 
lad, so thoroughly blackened his face that he could not 
come to school the next day. 


CHRISTMAS AT ABSORAKA MISSION ON THE. Bic Horn 
For. days the Missionaries had been sorting out the 


toys, and by Christmas evening the Christmas presents 
were tied up and marked for distribution. Early in the 
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morning the Indian families from all over the surrounding 
country for miles around began to arrive, some in wagons 
and others on pony back, in order not to miss one bit of 
the festival on Christmas day. The Compound was alive 
with men and women in their holiday blankets, and the 
children in their gay elk-tooth dresses. What a picture it 
was! The chapel was brightly decorated for the festive 
season, and the arrival of the Indians added to its gay 
appearance. The Christmas tree, decorated with tinsel 
and stars, was banked with the presents of toys and 
dollies which friends from all over the country had sent, 
as well as the presents which the Indian fathers and 
mothers were giving their own children. A mountain of 
red bags filled with apples and oranges was in another 
corner. For everyone there was something. Even the 
visiting Indians came in for their share. | 

As we were waiting for the festivities to begin, Chief 
Holds-The-Enemy pointed toward me and as he muttered 
something in Crow, the attention of all seemed centered 
on me. “Holds-The-Enemy is asking you to pray for 
them,” explained the interpreter, to relieve my em- 
barrassment. While every head was reverently bowed I 
prayed for them in English, while they prayed in Crow. 
Mr. Petzoldt afterward said that the Chief was as earnest 
in his request as if he had been in a burning building, and 
was asking for help. 

After a short service appropriate to Christmas day, the 
Indians voted to have their dinner before the gifts were 
distributed. Each family squatted in a circle around a 
tablecloth spread on the floor, while the mothers un- 
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ON THE WAY HOME FROM MARKETING IN LODGE GRASS 


packed the goodies from their baskets, and the feast 
began. 
An UNEXPECTED WEDDING 


After we were again in our seats in the chapel, the next 
event was an unexpected wedding. The orchestra, com- 
posed of a mandolin, two guitars, a violin and a baby 
organ, began to play an appropriate hymn in place of the 
wedding march, while the wedding party assembled in 
the front of the chapel, and the bride and groom came 
arm-in-arm down the aisle. 

“Robin-Iron-Hand, wilt thou take Takes-A-Horse-On- 
The-Prarie to be thy wedded wife?”’ 

if3 Yus. ”? 

“Takes-A-Horse-On-The-Prarie, wilt thou take Robin- 
Iron-Hand to be thy wedded husband?” 

“cc Vus.”’ 

Although Mr. Nelson, the colporter missionary, was 
not prepared for this service, he conducted it from 
memory, and it all passed off very happily. 

Now the time had actually come for the distribution of 
gifts. If only the people back home who sent the presents 
could have seen the joy on the beaming faces of Teddy- 
Bear-In-The-Clouds, Tommy-Bull-Over-The- Hill, 
Joseph-High-Medicine-Rock, as well as of little Helen- 
Crooked-Arm, as their names were called, they would 
have felt well paid for any amount of trouble they had 
taken. Nor were the starving European children for- 
gotten on this glad Christmas day, for the Indians 
remembered them with generous offerings. They respond 
readily to any heart appeal. 


How THE Crow WorkK STARTED 


When Mr. Petzoldt was a pastor of a church in Sheri- 
dan, Wyoming, he visited the Indian Reservation to make 
a study with his camera of the Indians in their quaint 
costumes. Gripped by the realization of their needs of 


Christianity, he and Mrs. Petzoldt moved to Lodge Grass 
with a determination to share their best. The Man-Who- 
Dares-To-Stand-Alone is one of the names which the 
Crows gave to Mr. Petzoldt. The following incident 
shows in what regard he is held even by those not con- 
nected with our Mission:. One day Snapping-Dog, a 
Catholic, meeting him at the station, asked him to lend 
him $3 with which to buy a ticket. Upon Mr. Petzoldt’s 
refusal, Snapping-Dog said, “Then you are not my 
brother.” When the train pulled out, Snapping-Dog was 
on board with his ticket bought. As Mr. Petzoldt sat 
down in the seat beside him he seemed very put out, but 
after a bit they began talking pleasantly together in 
Crow. “I don’t know as I am so angry with you, after 
all;” and a little later, ‘I don’t know but we could be 
friends,” suggested Snapping-Dog as he reached for the 
big wad of gum on the brim of his hat. He began deliber- 
ately twisting it in two and then gave half to his friend. 

Under the prayerful enterprise of the missionaries the 
work has grown until there are now three other Baptist 
Missions besides the one at Lodge Grass; one at Wyola, 
one at Pryor, and the third on the Big Horn. In spite of 
discouragements that would have dismayed many, the 
work has progressed. 


A PROVIDENTIAL OPENING 


One day, some ten years ago, there was a knock at the 
door of the Petzoldt home in Lodge Grass. Simon Bull- 
Tail and his wife stood in front of the door after a weary 
journey of 106 miles overland in their cart. They were 
seeking to find out more about the Jesus religion. After 
Mr. Petzoldt told them for the first time the story of 
Jesus, he asked them if they were ready to accept Christ 
and be baptized. 

“That is what we came all of these miles for. We want 
to go to the end of this Jesus road,” was the reply. 

They asked to be permitted to camp outside of the 
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Petzoldt home for several days, in order that he might 
instruct them in the Jesus way of living. “If our people 
only understood this Jesus religion, they too would 
become Christians,” they assured him. 

Several months before this Mr. Petzoldt had tried to 
reach the Pryor Indians with the Good News, but the 
Government agent, influenced by the Catholics, had 














GRANNY LEDEN AND LUCY TURNS-BACK-PLENTY WITH TWO OF 
THE NEW GENERATION 


permitted him to go only under the condition that ten of 
the Indians there sighed a petition asking him to come. 
Not one of the Indians would sign the petition. All that 
the Missionaries could do was to pray earnestly that God 
would open the door. As the result of Simon Bull-Tail’s 
effort on his return home, fifteen Indians now signed the 
petition, inviting Mr. Petzoldt to come to Pryor. Within 
a few months thirty of the Indians were baptized and 
organized into a church. When Bull-Snake, one of the 
members of the new church heard the Gospel message for 
the first time he said, “I knew that our old Indian 
practices must be wrong; I knew there must be the kind 
of a God in the universe that you are telling us about.” 

In September, 1920, a church was organized in the Big 
Horn, the most isolated station (described elsewhere in 
this issue). Miss Alice Steer, the oldest Indian Mission- 
ary in terms of years of service, affectionately called by 
the people Beautiful Red Flower, Smiling-Face, and Little 
Sister, Miss McMahon, the beloved teacher, and Miss 
Bock shepherd this people. Their home is twenty-nine 
miles from the railroad, eight miles from the nearest white 
neighbors, a mile from the Little-Owls on the one side and 
the School Camp on the other, with only snow-clad 
mountains and treeless wind-swept prairies on every hand. 
Roaming coyotes in their desire for food do not hesitate 
to mangle and kill the chickens in the mission yard. 
Imagine having to go about thirty miles to the nearest 
garage in a Montana winter. 

Until last autumn, all these stations have been cared 
for by women, who have acted as teachers, nurses, 
preachers and friends. One of the Indians said about our 
Woman’s Home Mission Society, “The Society has been 
like a mother to us.” Mr. Petzoldt calls the women 
missionaries pure gold. 





EDUCATION AND SOCIAL LIFE 


Education is a very difficult proposition among the 
Crows, owing to the fact that English is almost a foreign 
tongue tothem. Their musical and artistic temperament 
is pronounced in various ways. I saw good specimens of 
drawings by some of the smaller children, and was sur- 
prised to find how quickly they absorbed the new songs 
I taught them. The excellent results of the patience of 
the Missionary teachers is exemplified in the manner in 
which the older pupils are going to schools of higher edu- 
cation and so fitting themselves to take the leadership 
among their own people. It was interesting to watch 
Hartford Frost, one of the Indians, teaching in the white 
schools. He is to go to Ottawa University next year. 

Realizing the need for a social as well as a spiritual side 
of their lives the workers have organized games in which 
men and women as well as the children take an active 
part. Much keenness is shown in baseball. I was very 
interested in watching an enthusiastic, spirited game of 
basketball on arrival at Lodge Grass. They have a 
weekly games evening which the people much enjoy. 
They also have “better baby shows” which are entered 
into with much zest. One of the great needs in this work 
is a suitable recreation hall for each station. 


A Visit TO CHIEF PLENTY-CoupPs 


One evening in Pryor when we were visiting Plenty- 
Coups (scalps), the head chief of the Crows, he invited us 
to his sacred room, in the second story of his log house. 
As we followed the chief by the weird light of the lantern 
which he carried, the interpreter told us that not over 
twelve people had ever been taken to that “holy of 
holies.” Because we were Missionaries we were the 
chief’s friends. The key turned in the lock; we were 
ushered into a room which at first glance seemed to have 
in it only a double white iron bed; but on the walls hung 
the pictures of all the chiefs of the last fifty years, in all 
the splendor of their former glory. We particularly 
noticed an autographed picture of Roosevelt on his 
favorite horse, jumping a fence, and Plenty-Coups took 
pains to tell us he had ridden the same horse, but had 
jumped higher than Roosevelt. With simple pride he 
told us he had known all the presidents since his first 
visit to Washington at the age of twenty-six years 
Above the bust of Plenty-Coups, on a stand in the corner, 
were a number of what looked like rags tied up with string 
and tacked on the wall. In one corner his coups (scalps) 
stick, long since idle and now carried only on feast day, 
was among the relics of the past, but on it still hung scalps 
of the former victims. These pieces of rags which were 
tacked on the wall over the bust of Plenty-Coups, the 
interpreter told us, were the chief’s “medicines” and still 
sacred to the old man. By way of explanation, he told us 
that in the past it had been a custom among Crows for a 
young man who aspired to leadership among his people to 
cut and torture himself, then to wander around on the 
mountains, fasting, neither eating nor drinking for days 
until from sheer exhaustion he fell unconscious. As he 
was coming out of his stupor the visions of a disordered 
imagination would suggest to him some object such as a 
snake, a cow or a pig, which forever after became sacred 
tohim. The rags on the wall were symbolic of the objects 
which appeared in the vision during succeeding torturing 
pilgrimages. These “medicines” became objects of 
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THE CROW COUNTRY (MONTANA) IN WINTER TIME—BLEAK BUT BEAUTIFUL 


worship in their heathen religion. As we parted from the 
old chief we felt a feeling of reverence, as if we had been in 
the presence of one who according to his light was great. 

The old chief has entreated the Missionary to do all in 
his power to keep the “peoti”’ eaters from the reservation, 
and has issued an order that any visiting Indian who 
brings peoti will be sent out of Pryor. The peoti is a bean 
which the Indians eat on account of its narcotic effect. 
In some places they have a religious rite connected with 
the eating of this bean. 

As we gathered together on Sunday afternoon around 


the Lord’s table with the Pryor Indians, race and color 
were as naught in our common love for the Lord Jesus 
Christ. What a joy to have been the messengers to these 
who for so many centuries have been without the Light. 
Gradually the truth of the Christian religion among these 
backward people is bearing fruit, as is evident by the way 
in which the Christian Indians are giving up their heathen 
practices. A Government official, after being away from 
the reservation for several years, said on his return that 
the change in the Indians had been nothing short of 
marvelous. 
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Some Illustrations of the Water Travel in China 





Miss Nellie G. Prescott, Foreign Secretary, and Dr. Lawney, of the Woman’s 
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. B. Foreign Mission Society, on the Baptist Houseboat at Shaohsing, China A Chinese Sampan in full sail 
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Busy indeed is the scene when the great steamships come into port and the native craft surround them to relieve them of 
the exports they have brought to the Orient. This will give some idea of the water travel described by Mr. Ufford on the pages 
that follow. Pictures of land travel we shall give at another time. The Houseboat is familiar to all missionaries and tourists. 
The Baptist Houseboat above is unusually commodious and comfortable. The railway facilities of China have been increased, 
until in 1920 there were 6,836 miles in operation. When ample railway communication can be secured between North and 
South, East and West, conditions will greatly change and improve, both economically and governmentally. Lack of railway 
transportation has made it difficult to render aid to the famine-stricken sections. ; 
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The Ordinary Modes of Travel in China 


BY REV. A. F. UFFORD, OF 


RAVEL in China is very different from travel 
in the United States. In the part of China with 
which I am familiar there are two distinct 
methods of travel—by water and by land. Roads are 
always designated as either water roads or land roads. 

The Shaohsing Plain is a perfect network of canals, 
and boats of all descriptions sail its waterways. One 
of the most interesting crafts is the foot-boat. This 
boat is about eighteen feet long by two and a half 
or three feet wide and draws only six inches of water. 
It has a light bamboo covering to protect the passen- 
ger from sun and storm. The person hiring a foot- 
boat spreads his roll of bedding on the bottom and 
then crawls in on to it. During the entire journey he 
sits or reclines in his bed on the bottom of the boat. 
If he really wants to stretch himself the only way is 
to have the boatman allow him to land. Standing 
up in a foot-boat is an accomplishment which only 
comes with long experience. The uninitiated, if he 
attempt it, may find himself without warning gasping 
for breath in a muddy canal. 

The foot-boat is propelled by a man who sits in 
the stern. He has a long side-sweeping oar which he 
works with his feet. The oar is nicely balanced so 
that it is easily drawn back by the pressure of the 
foot. Backward pressure and forward kick, so he 
goes all day long and all night. The boat is steered 


by a paddle which is pressed against the hip by the 


left elbow and moved with the left hand. Increasing 
or decreasing the force of the kick also helps to turn 
the boat. When it becomes necessary to increase the 
speed in passing another boat, or in racing for a 
bridge in order to avoid being delayed by larger 
craft coming on, both oar and paddle are used. On 
some of the larger foot-boats a small sail is used to 
good advantage. This sail is spread at the bow and 
has a jointed mast which can be quickly lowered 
in passing under a bridge. The foot-boat, with favor- 
able weather conditions, will average three and a third 
miles per hour for long distances. One of the ordi- 
nary runs out of Shaohsing is sixty miles. This dis- 
tance is covered between 9 a. m. and 6 p. m. the next 
day, one man rowing the entire distance with little or 
no rest except for meals. Another run is thirty miles. 
This is usually done in eight hours with two boatmen, 
one in the stern kicking, the other in the bow pulling 
after the style of Occidental peoples. 

No account of foot-boats would be complete that 
failed to mention the canal lock. This lock is most 
primitive. It is nothing but a crude dam over which 
the water flows to the next lower level. Going from 
the higher to the lower level is simple enough. The 
boat shoots down with a rush, splashes into the canal, 
and glides off. Going up is a far different story. At 
some places water buffaloes haul the boats up by 
means of long ropes attached to the stern. At other 
places men accomplish the same end by means of a 
capstan. The most common method, however, is that 
whereby men with long carrying poles passed through 


SHAOHSING, EAST CHINA 


undergirding ropes slowly lug the boat up by main 
strength. At one place this work is done by women 
who literally carry the boat up in their hands. The 
traveler reaching a lock in the night is awakened 
by the sudden stopping of the boat. As he listens he 
becomes conscious of the sound of a waterfall near- 
by and realizes that he has reached a lock. Presently 
voices are heard and soon he is politely requested to 
get out and walk while the men haul the boat over. 
With musical sounds such as the Chinese use when 
putting forth strength the boat slowly climbs the in- 
cline, balances a moment at the top, and then moves 
off into the quiet water of the next level. A few cash 
are paid the men who have pulled the boat over and 
the journey is resumed. 

More comfortable but less speedy than the foot- 
boat is the house-boat. House-boats vary in size, in 
speed, and in comfort. The average, however, is 
about 35x 6, and draws a foot or more of water. 
The house-boat has three rooms, outer, middle, and 
inner. There is also a room at the back which is for 
the boatmen only. It is possible to stand erect and 
move about in the house-boat. In the inner room a 
cot bed can be placed, the middle serves as a dining- 
room and study, the outer as a cook-room. Like the 
foot-boat, the covers are of woven bamboo. The 
ordinary crew is two men, one to scull and steer with 
a long oar, the other to pull the boat along with a 
tow-line. In sculling the boat the oar rests on a 
small iron pin, the handle of the oar which the boat- 
man grasps being attached to the floor by a strong 
rope. One hand is placed on the oar, the other on 
the rope. In this way there is no friction except on 
the iron pin, practically all the oarsman’s strength 
being utilized for the stroke. The boat is steered by 
throwing all the boatman’s strength into the pull or 
push according as he desires to turn to the right or 
left. The one weakness of the method is that the 
boat cannot be stopped quickly, there being no way 
of backing water. Only by running to the bow and 
pushing a long pole down into the mud can the prog- 
ress of the boat be checked. More than one collision 
results from the inability of the boatman to check his 
speed promptly. These collisions, however, rarely 
result in anything more serious than a few broken 
rice bowls and a good deal of “ tall talk.” 

The tow-path is on one bank of the canal only. 
Consequently men coming in opposite directions must 
pass on the same path. This is done by one man 
going under the other, then, at the right moment, 
the other gives his line a sharp snap into the air there- 
by clearing the other boat. When done skilfully this 
is a very pretty sight. When it is desired to make a 
quick trip more men are put on the tow-line, as many 
as four or five being sometimes employed. 

Cargo boats often use a large sail when the wind 
favors. A boat with sail spread, one or two men 
towing, and another rowing is not an uncommon 
sight. Both the house-boat and the foot-boat have 
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eyes at the bow, one on either side. These eyes are 
an indispensable feature of every boat and are consid- 
ered necessary in order that the boat may see. Many 
of the boats are gorgeously painted on the outside, 
while the inside may be decorated with apt quotations 
from Chinese literature. 

No one can travel far in China without coming to 
a ferry. Some of these ferries are of local import- 
ance only, as, for example, those which cross the 
canals. These ferries are merely a flat-bottomed boat 
about five feet square. From each bank a rope long 
enough to reach across the canal is attached to oppo- 
site sides of the boat. The person wishing to cross 
the canal gets into the boat, takes hold of the rope 
and slowly pulls himself across, coiling the rope up 
on the bottom while at the same time the other rope 
as slowly uncoils. The next man reverses the process. 

On shallow streams a bamboo raft is used. These 
rafts are about thirty feet long and bent up like a 
toboggan in front. The steersman takes his position 
at the rear and poles the raft across. The passengers 
stand very gingerly on the few elevated boards in the 
middle of the raft devoutly hoping that no hidden 
rock will submerge the raft or pitch them into the 
river. 

A village often maintains its own ferry on larger 
streams. This boat is rowed by a man employed by 
the village. His wages are usually paid in produce. 
In return for his meager subsistence he must be on 
hand at all hours of the day or night. During rush 
hours the ferry will be crowded to its utmost capacity 
by farmers hurrying to market. Rice, wood, tea, 


vegetables, pigs, and fowls, all sorts of loads come and 


go. Sometimes a blind man appears, feeling his way 
down with the crowd, and then many are the eagerly 
shouted directions: “A little more to the left.” 
“Careful.” “ Now you are all right, step aboard.” 
“Well done.” “ We're off.” 

The most interesting ferry, however, that has come 
under my observation is that over the Kyien Dong 
River at Hangchow. At this place a fleet of twenty 
odd boats, each capable of accommodating fifty or 
more passengers, is maintained. These boats are 
equipped with excellent sails and make good time 
when wind and tide favor. But if wind and tide be 
against one, a passage usually occupying about thirty 
minutes may require two or three hours. On account 
of the high tides and the flat country at Hangchow 
it is often very difficult to get out to the ferry. To 
meet this difficulty the Chinese employ a movable 
gangway made of two planks each about a foot wide 
placed on wooden horses. These planks and horses 
are shifted as the tide ebbs and flows. Often the 
tide comes in with such a rush that the gangway can- 
not be reached without wading through the water on 
the muddy flat. Then the buffalo-cart, a character- 
istic Eastern institution, is used between the bank and 
the gangway. The buffaloes are the water-buffalo so 
common in the East. They are perfectly at home in 
the water and can be driven anywhere so long as their 
noses are not submerged. In fact, they will hold 
the nose high in the air as they go out into the deeper 
water. The cart is four-wheeled with a body pro- 
jecting well over the wheels at either end. For a 
couple of cash the traveler is given the luxury of a 
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seat on the rail, wedged in so tightly that there is no 
danger of falling off. Bouncing and splashing the 
cart makes its way out, the driver alternately shout- 
ing at and prodding the buffaloes, while a second man 
collects the fares from the passengers. If the traveler 
can afford to hire a chair he is carried through the 
water by the chair-bearers. These hardy men, strip- 
ping off shoes and stockings and pulling their trousers 
well above their knees, wade fearlessly through the 
water to the planks. With feet instinctively drawn 
up the passenger sits momentarily expecting the 
tumble which doesn’t come. At length the planks are 
reached, a dizzy journey across ensues, the chair is 
safely deposited, and the boat moves out into the 
current. 

In the hill country there is no such comfortable 
traveling as on the canals. Among the hills the 
roads are not more than two or three feet wide. 
These roads are paved with stone, sometimes flat, but 
more frequently cobbles. The small stones are very 
trying on the feet of the European, but do not seem 
to bother the Chinese. When traveling for any dis- 
tance in the country a chair is engaged. The sedan- 
chair of the city, with its long springing poles, is not 
an uncomfortable thing. The ordinary country-chair, 
however, lacks every semblance of comfort. It is 
made entirely of bamboo on perfectly straight lines. 
The chair poles are as thick as a man’s wrist and 
have about as much spring as a brand-new buckboard. 
The seat is narrow and hard. The back is straight 
and comfortless. The foot-rest is a piece of bamboo 
the size of a man’s thumb suspended from the chair 
poles by a piece of cord on either side. Protection 
from tropical sun and rain there is none. 

The chair-bearers are for the most part farmers 
who work in the fields in the season and carry chairs 
when work on the farm is slack. They thoroughly 
understand their business, however, and step off with 
a swing and precision that is very graceful. In the 
larger villages there is a class of men who make 
carrying chairs their livelihood. These men lack the 
endurance of the hill men, opium having made sad 
inroads into their vitality. 

With a rug or a cushion for the back and an en- 
couraging word for the bearers the start is made. 
What the chair lacks in comfort is more than made up 
in the beauty of the country. Great mountain passes 
are to be crossed where the bamboos almost meet 
over the trail. Temples, villages, upland fields, run- 
ning streams, wayside shrines, beautifully arched 
bridges, lazily moving water-wheels, and, in the 
spring, peach and plum blossoms, wisteria, and azalia 
come into the field of vision, linger, and leisurely pass, 

Short journeys are usually made on foot. When 
walking the traveler never lacks company, for the 
great majority of the hill people walk rather than 
afford a chair. ; 

While China has in operation enough railways to 
take a person from Boston to San Francisco and back 
to Chicago again, the fact remains that in the inte- 
rior for many a year to come the people will travel 
by boat, by chair, or on foot, just as they have been 
traveling since the days of Abraham. The leaven is 
at.work, changes are coming, a new day has dawned, 
but in so large a country changes are necessarily slow. 
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The Remarkable Record of Maung Ba Tsoe 


BY BRAYTON C. CASE, OF PYINMANA, BURMA 


<@ in Rangoon and came to Pyinmana im- 

Y@y, mediately after the British occupation 

SN thirty years ago, and started a school 

?)) where he taught English. He had only 

“=~ Rs. 17 (a rupee equals 32 cents) in his 

pocket with which to begin, and he was not a Christian. 

But when Mr. Cochrane came to make Pyinmana an out- 

station of the Toungoo Mission he met the young school 

teacher, and Maung Ba Tsoe became the first Christian 

convert on the Pyinmana field. The school, which is 

today the Mission High School, became the first mission 
school. 

After a good many years of teaching, as the Govern- 
ment requirements for teachers became more and more 
stringent, Maung Ba Tsoe went into business. He got 
an old saw-mill and took up splitting logs in the forest 
fifteen miles west of the town. But he did not cease from 
mission work even though his name was no longer on the 
mission payroll. The young man made good, and in time 
bought a new and bigger mill, and came to be known in 
the neighboring villages from which his workmen came as 
“the Christian rich man.” He is today worth over 
Rs. 200,000. ; 

During the wer Maung Ba Tsoe supplied much timber 
for the railroads and bridges in Mesopotamia and 
Palestine. For this and other helpful services he received 
from the British Government a medal. He has become 
the most trusted and important timber contractor in our 
neighborhood. Recently while building the branch rail- 
toad from Pyinmana to Lewe he was given the whole 
contract for the Pyingado Railway ties. 

But while he hired men to saw his logs he preached to 
them too. His foreman and managers were given as full 
instructions about Christianity as about lumbering. A 
chapel was built in the lumber camp beside the saw mill, 
and whenever Maung Ba Tsoe or someone who could 
preach, came, the workmen were called together and 
heard the Gospel. 

Several became Christians, and all did considerable 
thinking about Christianity. This had gone on for 
about sixteen years, when during our evangelistic cam- 
paign through the district Maung Ba Tsoe asked us to 
have a campaign at the saw-mill village. The first year 
about five hundred people came from the surrounding 
villages and saw our pictures and heard our message. 
Many stated they wanted to hear more of this religion. 
Three of the workmen were baptized. But Maung Ba 
Tsoe let it be known that this was only the preliminary 
step towards a campaign for the following year. About a 
dozen nearby villages were visited during the months 
that followed, and the people reported as showing interest 
were followed up. Those coming into Maung Ba Tsoe’s 
large house in town on business were urged to consider 
their relationship to Christ. Listeners who had been con- 
sidering the matter for years were sought out. In 
February, 1920, shortly before we left Burma, the day for 
our second campaign arrived, and at the close of the 
meetings when we gathered in the believers, there before 
us stood the manager of the saw-mill, Maung Tha Gyan, 


asking for baptism. In front of them all sat an old fore- 
man of former years, U Oh, who had resisted the preach- 
ing of Maung Ba Tsoe for seventeen years, but now he 
came forward, saying he wished to be a Christian. With 
him came two other men from his village of Kingale whom 
he had won. That day down in the pool under the great 
arching bamboos of the forest we baptized thirty-four 
Burmese, the largest number of this race I have known to 
be baptized at one time. It was the first time I had seen 
the majority of the heads of the households of a Burmese 
village turn to Christianity ata step. It made us feel that 
after one hundred years of resistance against Christianity, 
here was the beginning of a mass movement of the 
Burmese people toward Christianity. The whole section 
was in a ferment. There were many others waiting who 
said they wanted to become Christians and that they 
would form a model Burmese Christian village on the edge 
of the forest, and Maung Ba Tsoe said he would help 
them. 

The inspiring thing about it all is that the response of 
these Burmese was due to the years of faith and work on 
the part of a Burmese layman who is using his influence and 
money with a joyful enthusiasm for the conversion of his 
workmen and their friends. He considers making Chris- 
tians as important a part of his business as making money, 
and when he hires men and places them in positions of 
trust, he thinks of the Christian influence that will result. 
He is in business for the Lord, and counts Christianization 
as part of the dividends. 

The day I left Pyinmana, for my furlough in America, 
Maung Ba Tsoe came to me with a signed statement 
which I was to take with me as a parting gift. Trans- 
lated it reads as follows: 


“‘The seed which you have planted in these towns and villages 
I will surely water and care for until you return, and will en- 
deavor to have it bear fruit to the utmost of my ability. Next 
year I will also be responsible for carrying on the evangelistic 
campaign here on even a larger scale than we did last year. 
I will assemble fifteen hundred people at my saw-mill village, 
and will bring in those who are believers to meet your successors 
the younger Saya Case and Saya Josif, to receive baptism.” 


When we get our four thousand Burmese Baptist . 
church members filled with a like spirit of enthusiasm for 
the Master, the ten million Buddhists of Burma will be 
won for Christ. The hopeful sign is that in many quarters 
of Burma this aggressive evangelistic enthusiasm is taking 
hold of the Burmese, as in our field. Where three years 
ago we were satisfied with thirteen converts, this past 
year, with the help of such native Christians as Maung 
Ba Tsoe, we have won 145 converts. Burma, the 
strongest stronghold of Buddhism, will yet become 
Christian. In spite of the resistance and apparent 
flourishing condition of Buddhism, Burma was never so 
ready for a great Christian harvest as today. The village 
population, which predominates in Burma, is ready to 
turn to Christ in large numbers, not only among the 
Burmese but also among the Karens, the Chins, the 
Kachins, the tribes of Kentung and the Talaings, if only 
we had the missionaries to send to them and the money 
to pay the native helpers. 











E HAVE received from Rev. Irving Keith 
Merchant, of Cleveland, an article of much 
interest concerning the unparalleled oppor- 
tunity in their home mission work which 
he believes the American Baptists face, as 
a result of the great inter-state migration 
which has been sending its powerful stream into northern 
industrial and commercial centers. While obliged to 
condense the article, since the character and extent of the 
Negro migration has been repeatedly set forth, we give 
the essentials of it in what follows. 

The sudden transition changed the race problem from a 
southern to a nation-wide issue. In all Mr. Booker 
Washington’s advice to his people he warned them about 
the large cities. As he predicted, the northern cities have 
become the storm and nerve centers of the race problem. 
With these thousands of newcomers in the great cities the 
church is facing an urgent mission, for it is the chief factor 
in reaching and solving the Negro problems in this fateful 
hour. The Baptist churches are challenged most loudly 
because of the great proportion of Negroes belonging to 
their denomination. 

Sociological causes of the migration are plain. The war 
created an industrial vacuum and the Negro was alert 
enough to step into it. Long impatient under the most 
irksome restraints, the wartime demand gave chance to 
step out of the house of bondage. I was “pastoring” in 
the South in the early days of the war. I well remember 
how the agents came down and stimulated the colored 
people with promises of good wages, better industrial and 
educational facilities, more considerate treatment in 
public places and conveyances, justice in the courts, pro- 
tection from mobs, police vigilance and access to the 
ballot. Every Negro who came North was fascinated 
with the freedom to go anywhere unmolested, and acted 
as an agent to lure others. 

The influx of these thousands made acute the already 
_ existing problems of housing, morals, health, recreation, 

schools, churches, and intensified troubles in political and 
industrial fields. The North was not prepared for this 
great influx and many outbreaks of violence resulted. 
The post-war riots in Chicago and Washington grew out 
of these conditions, and although measures of reform were 
taken they only touched the fringe of the problem; and 
unless the Negro churches lengthen their outreach and 
frankly face the facts, and the white people guarantee the 
colored race free political, legal, educational and in- 
dustrial equality, grave problems will arise. The per- 
plexing question just now is to find a social program to 
assist the Negro to attain a sound physical and moral life 
and develop into good citizenship. 

The first steps are in better housing conditions, pro- 
tection from corrupt political forces, the creation of Chris- 
tian centers for recreation, and community churches. 
As never before the Negro needs the friendship, counsel, 
championship and restraining influence of the Baptist 
churches. This is a great opportunity for the denomin- 
ation to prove what it can do to make better citizens out 
of these thousands now in the most plastic stage. If 
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The Pressure of a Great Opportunity 


CONDITIONS ARISING FROM THE NEGRO MIGRATION NORTHWARD THAT IMPOSE 
NEW RESPONSIBILITIES UPON THE PEOPLE AND THE CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 











there is any chivalry in the millions of American Baptists, 
now is the time to demonstrate it. 

It will be of interest to know that two-thirds of these 
migrants are affiliated with the Baptist churches, and 
many of them came under the influence of the Home 
Mission Society’s schools in the South. Acting for the 
Federated Churches of Cleveland I made a survey of the 
colored churches. I discovered that out of a colored 
population of 26,500 there are 18,000 church members; 








REV. IRVING KEITH MERCHANT 


12,000 of them are members of the 48 Baptist churches 
and “store-front”’ missions. Of the 8,500 unchurched, 
5,000 gave the Baptist church as their preference. The 
secretary of the Federated Churches spares neither time 
nor money to know the facts about the colored churches, 
and gives time sympathetically to such problems as arise. 
When Secretary Wright and the Comity Committee were 
studying the religious situation of the city, careful con- 
sideration was given the Negro churches. The survey 
told an interesting story about the courage and inde- 
fatigability of the colored people to accomplish things 
under the most forbidding circumstances. Ifa survey be 
made of any large city, facts as interesting as those we 
gathered would be obtained. With two-thirds of the 
Negro church members in the Baptist denomination, 
Baptists should have a peculiar interest in them. 

In the ante-bellum days the Baptist Home Mission 
Society carried on its work among the Negroes in the 
South. Today the field is at its very door. The days 
ahead are crucial for the Negro and freighted with possi- 
bilities of progress or disaster. We owe it to the Negro to 
assist him to acquire churches adequately equipped to 
meet the new demands, and to manifest the spirit of help 
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and patience while he adjusts himself to his new environ- 
ment. 

He then writes of the part the Negroes played in the 
war, and some results in their changed attitude and de- 
mands. He says the war produced a new Negro, who has 
broken with the past, is in a pragmatic mood, crying for 
leaders who will give a full measure of justice and a share 
of the liberty for which his race fought. He wants full 
personal and political freedom, educational and economic 
opportunities. He is aiming at definite things, such as 
securing a wholesome and happy life, advantages of 
culture and society, and chance to take his rightful place 
in the nation’s life. The demands surely are not un- 
reasonable. As the Negroes look forward, it is natural for 
them to look to the church for fraternal love, rational 
sympathy, democratic brotherhood, because the moral 
and religious improvements which are theirs have come 
through it. 

The Negro must be better environed, or he will be 
swept by hurricanes of destruction in these large northern 
cities. The colored churches are mostly rendering poor 
and inadequate service, without proper buildings or social 
program. The church must stretch its influence over the 
week and supplement the meager opportunities of the 
home, which is commonly in most unwholesome quarters, 
surrounded with dives, low-class motion picture houses, 
with streets, alleys and poolrooms for play. Preventive 
measures lie with the churches in drawing up a program 
with the community outlook, underwritten with financial 
resources. It is auspicious that the Baptist denomination 
is turning its attention to these city problems. It is 
creating community Christian centers where the people 
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can meet good associates, hear helpful lectures and con- 
certs, see educational pictures, and have one place where 
human problems are sympathetically worked out. In 
this it has taken well defined steps in the northernization 
of the Negro. There are strategic centers where insti- 
tutional churches should be built. There can be no better 
investment than to maintain large institutions in cities 
where there are over 25,000 colored people, with a view 
to carrying on all the ministrations of the church. A large 
group of colored people have caught this new idea in 
church work, and are anxious to broaden their scope of 
effort. Here is the opening to make an investment with 
the hope of receiving dividends in Christian men and 
women who will be constructive forces in the creation of a 
Christian democracy where every man, whatever his 
race or color, shall have justice and receive ample reward 
for his labors. 


(This view, from a Negro pastor of another denomin- 
ation, while it does not present new facts, does emphasize 
existing conditions that must be dealt with in a different 
manner than has yet been attempted if the future welfare 
of the country is to be conserved. One of our large cities 
has already demonstrated how dangerous to good govern- 
ment the Negro population may become when won and 
dominated by a demagog. But aside from political peril, 
every Christian consideration should lead us to a careful 
study of and conscientious dealing with the race problem, 
be it concerned with black, brown, red, or yellow. Here 
is where Christianity must ultimately prove its power to 
abolish prejudice or confess defeat and inadequacy to 
save the world.—Ed.) 
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The Baptist Laymen’s Meeting in Cleveland 


was that of Baptist Laymen in Cleveland, in 
response to the invitation of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Northern Baptist Convention. The in- 
terests of the Convention and denomination were fully 
and freely discussed, including the program, policies and 
methods of the General Board of Promotion, and the 


. N INTERESTING and highly important meeting 


interests of the various societies and boards. Nor was 
the completion of the $100,000,000 Fund left out of the 
consideration. There were 117 present, including the 
Finance Committee, and they represented every section 
of the Convention territory. A remarkable feature of 
this gathering of laymen, one of the most influential we 
have had, was the emphasis laid upon tithing as the way 
of duty and the way out of all our difficulties and per- 
plexities in carrying forward the work of the churches and 
of our missionary enterprises. 

The meeting summed up its conclusions in the follow- 
ing statement, which should in some way reach every 
layman in our entire constituency. We are glad to place 
it before our readers. It was signed by every one present. 


THE LAYMEN’S STATEMENT 


We hereby express to The General Board of Promotion of the 
Northern Baptist Convention the assurance of our high appre- 
Clation of its fine services in the face of difficult conditions. 


We advise the widest dissemination of detailed information 
calculated to correct misunderstandings as to the work and 
methods of the Board. 

We recommend that the chairman of this conference appoint 
a committee of five laymen to cooperate with the Board in the 
study which we understand is being made in an endeavor to so 
correlate the work of the Board as to secure the largest 
degree of efficiency with the least possible expense. 

We heartily believe in the ability of our people to complete 
the $100,000,000 fund, and pledge our full cooperation with the 
Board in its efforts to achieve this end. 

We are convinced that the time has arrived when the work 
now being carried on by our denomination along the line of 
Christian stewardship should be more generally emphasized, and 
that particular stress should be placed upon the duty of the 
members of our churches to devote not less than one-tenth of 
their income to Christian work. 

We believe that it would help to enlist the hearty cooperation 
of our entire membership if an advisory committee of five lay- 
men were appointed by the administrative committee of The 
General Board of Promotion to serve in cooperation with the 
administrative committee, and that one of the duties of such 
committee should be to endeavor to establish a tithers’ league 
in each local Baptist church. 

Above all, we earnestly call upon our pastors and laymen to 
wait upon God in intercessory prayer that the divine blessing 
and power may be abundantly granted to us as a denomination 
in this whole great enterprise, which we have undertaken in 
His name. 
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pitulate some of the history of this field that has 

already been published. For years the Crow 
Indians in this section of the reservation in 
Montana had been covetous of the “best gifts” 
which they realizéd their friends over in Lodge Grass 
were getting, where we established a mission under 
the leadership of Rev. W. A. Petzoldt in 1903. 

The Big Horn Indians had been under the tutelage 
of the Catholics at St. Xavier but were dissatisfied. 
They clearly recognized the superior development of 
the Lodge Grass Indians. For years they had sent 
written petitions to me to establish a work among 
them also. This work was not actually begun until 
1917, when we opened a school and mission in their 
field. This was done only after thorough investiga- 
tion of the facts in the case and several councils with 
the Indians. They promised to provide, free of rent, 
rooms for two women missionaries in one of the 
finest homes on the reservation, to provide a good 
log-house for the school, also rent free until we could 
build as we needed. They also promised to give ten 
acres of ground and to build their own buildings 
without any expense to the Societies. 

All of these promises have been fulfilled by all 
parties concerned despite tremendous opposition to 
our plans by the Catholic whites and Indians. Par- 
ents were threatened with jail if they sent their chil- 
dren to our school, but not a parent wavered. Many 
Catholic parents signed a document in the presence 
of witnesses that they did not wish to have their 
children longer under that influence. 


pore the sake of clarity it may be wise to reca- 








ONE OF THE “ HORSES” OF WHICH SORT THE FARMING 
CORPORATION USES MANY 





ONE OF THE MONTANA FARMING CORPORATION'S MANY WHEAT-FIELDS 


New Developments on the Big Horn 
BY BRUCE KINNEY 


The work has grown and many have been baptized, 
becoming members of the church at Lodge Grass. 
It was thought that they ought to have a church of 
their own. So on Sunday, September 12, 1920, we 
gathered at the mission for the purpose of organizing 
these Indian Christians into a church. The Lodge 
Grass church was happy in the privilege of granting 
them letters for that purpose. Fourteen persons 
had recently been baptized and three were baptized 
that day. Organization was effected in truly Bap- 
tistic way with about sixty members—all Indians 
with the exception of the Misses Steer, McMahon, 
and Bock. These splendid white women are render- 











SOME CHARTER MEMBERS OF THE BIG HORN INDIAN 
BAPTIST CHURCH: HOLDS-THE-ENEMY, MEDICINE TOP, 
LITTLE OWL, AND JOHN MORRISON ON THE RIGHT 


ing self-sacrificing and efficient service on this field. 
After the baptismal service we solemnly remembered 
our Lord’s death, burial, and resurrection in the 
Supper that he established. 

Too much cannot be said in praise of the good 
women already mentioned. It is hard to believe that 
in this day and age of the world, women of such con- 
secration should find it necessary to endure the per- 
secution that has been theirs. We will tell one in- 
stance only. One day Miss Steer, who has been on 
the field ever since the mission was established, was 
in a store when she was accosted by a ruffian cowboy 
of the Indian herd, who without excuse used some 
unprintable language to her. After Miss Steer had 
gone out, an Indian, who professes no kind of re- 
ligion, approached the cowboy and the following 
dialog ensued: 
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Indian: Do you know who that woman you were 
talking to is? 

Cowboy: I don’t know as it is any of your 
business whether I know or not. 

Indian: Well, I’m making it my business. She is 
the best friend the Indians have in this valley. I 





THE MISSES STEER, MATRON ; MCMAHON, TEACHER; 
AND BOCK, GENERAL UTILITY 


heard what you said to her and (taking out his 
watch) it is now just four o'clock, and I will give 
you just twenty-four hours to apologize to her for 
what you said. If you don’t do it, I’ll knock your 
block off. If I can’t do it alone, there are enough 
Indians around here who can help me do it. 

The cowboy did not need the twenty-four hours— 
he apologized before sundown that night. Think of 





SCHOOLHOUSE THE INDIANS BUILT, AND WHERE THE 
CHURCH WAS ORGANIZED 


it. An Indian compelling a white man to apologize 
to a white woman for the insulting language he had 
used to her. 

The Indians are hoping to build, at their own 
charges, soon a real church building in which they 
can worship God. They have some money for that 
purpose now. 

This Big Horn Valley is one of the richest sections 
of the Crow reservation, now being opened up to 
white settlement. It is a matter of no small pride 
to us as Baptists that the personnel of the committee 
having this matter in charge is as it is. One member 
is to be chosen by the Indian Bureau at Washington. 
The other two have already been elected by the In- 
dians themselves. These two are Robert Yellow 


Tail, always a friend of our work, but who has never 
yet fully united with us, and John Frost, of: Pryor, 
Montana, who for some time has been one of our 
stanchest members. If these two Indians have their 
way the division will be fair and honest. 

A large part of this particular valley has been 
leased for ten years by what is called the Montana 
Farm Corporation, which is doing things on the 
latest and most approved scale. They raise chiefly 
alfalfa, oats, rye, and wheat. It is estimated by 
some that they will have 1,250,000 bushels of wheat 
alone this year. One can easily believe it as he 
drives past mile after mile of wheat being threshed, 
which looked as though it would yield an average of 
at least thirty-five bushels to every acre. 

Our constituency should know that we already 
have an efficient colporter, Rev. S. A. Nelson, at 
work among the white people. Little of permanent 
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HOME OF THESE MISSIONARIES, A MODEL OF 
SIMPLICITY AND NEATNESS 


value to the valley can be done until the permanent 
population comes in. It is not known definitely by 
the public who the men are who are providing the 
vast sums of money that have been spent in winning 
this frontier to production. One thing is very evi- 
dent, however, that they do not care about our Lord’s 
Day. While the Indians were worshiping God, nearly 
all of their white neighbors were working in the fields 





COLPORTER-MISSIONARY NELSON AND HIS FAMILY 


and the smoke of several threshing-machines could 


be seen at once from the same spot. If our white 
people are not careful the time will soon come when 
a larger percentage of the despised Indians in the 
United States are God-fearing, Sabbath-keeping peo- 
ple than can be found among the whites. 
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“SEND WHat You SPEND TO A STARVING FRIEND” 
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Millions in China Can be Saved from Starvation Only by 
the Continued Giving from America 


THE CHURCHES ARE CREDITED WITH OVER FIVE MILLION DOLLARS 
GIVEN, AND ARE RECOGNIZED AS THE CHIEF SOURCE AND RELIANCE 








schools, churches, Boy and Girl Scout Camps, Y. M. 
C. A.’s, Y. W. C. A.’s, schools and boards of education, 





















HEN President Harding issued his appeal tothe but by commercial organizations, hotel associations, t 
people of the United States for aid for the starv- lodges and unattached volunteer workers. . 
ing in China, a group of prominent men in New Now that the real situation of the destitute famine ( 
York adopted the slogan, “Pick a Pal in China.” Each sufferers is known, the campaign for China is recognized i 
agreed that on a particular day of his own choosing he as the greatest effort now before the American people. . 
would give to that “pal for a day” the same amount of ie 
money that he spent on himself. The idea was promptly Your Girt FEEDS A FAMINE VICTIM e 
taken up and has spread rapidly over the country. Wituin Two WEEKS 
From headquarters a nation-wide appeal has gone out p 
for Americans everywhere to pick their starving “pals,” Whatever you give to aid the starving Chinese, whether pe 
share with them their expenditures for one day, and send afewcents or many thousands of dollars, its equivalent in di 
the money to Vernon Munroe, treasurer of the committee, food will go out in actual distribution among the famine a 
Bible House, New York City. victims in far away China within two short weeks. This 
The committee states that when full allowance is made _ is the actual time required under the remarkably efficient - 
for all relief available to date, there still remain 5,000,000 system built up by the American Committee for China pc 
Chinese in the famine area who will starve unless food is Famine Fund. Turn in your contribution anywhere in as 
rushed to them. The money to buy that food must still this country, through a local committee, a church organi- ox 
be raised in America. zation, a newspaper, or a local bank acting as a for- he 
No matter how little you spend the day you pick a_ warding agent for the committee, and it goes swiftly on nal 
“pal,” that little will help. For three cents, the life of a its way. de 
starving man, woman or child in China can be saved for a It is listed at the office of Vernon Munroe, treasurer of pis 
day. If you wish your denomination to get credit, send the committee, at national headquarters, Bible House, bo. 
your gift to Geo. B. Huntington, treasurer A. B. Foreign New York; and at once deposited in the Bankers’ Trust foal 
Mission Society, who will forward it. Company in New York, the main depository for China ( 
Famine Relief Funds. Mr. Munroe’s check then goes to po 
Littte “Lrre-Savinc Seats” Savinc Many Lives _ the International Banking Corporation or the Asia Bank- jus 
ing Corporation, and is cabled to Peking promptly and - 
At the end of the first month’s effort to circulate “Life- without cost to the committee. On receipt of the cable ‘a 
Saving Stamps” in aid of China’s starving millions, the money is immediately available for the use of the pina 
orders had been received for 10,000,000 stamps, which American Relief Committee in China, a committee made des 
will add $300,000 to the famine fund when the returns up of American missionaries and business men, Charles of: 
are all in. More than 2,000 cities in the United States R. Crane, American Minister to China, also being a one 
have special committees at work, and the sale of member. the 
the little three-cent “stickers for the backs of letters Each county in the famine provinces wires its relief i 
and packages is steadily increasing. Every state is now needs directly to the Peking headquarters through a local “ 
enlisted. committee of missionaries, officials of Chinese Com- pa 
Detroit leads in the number of stamps ordered. There mercial Guilds and prominent native residents, and the pror 
the members of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary So- relief funds cabled from here are apportioned in Peking nad 
cieties and the women’s organizations accepted a quota of according to the needs of the different localities. too | 
2,000,000 stamps. They expect to raise at least $56,000 Money for the purchase of grain is wired to a relief is fu 
before they get through. committee agent in Mukden, Manchuria, 700 miles from pi 
In every part of the country the Sunday school boys Peking, and this agent ships to a given district the number meei 
and girls are playing a very important part in the sale of | of bags scheduled for the district. Nowhere is there any signi 
the stamps. House to house canvassing is being done by delay and nowhere is anything wasted. cour 
them in many places. This plan is proving the most In China, under the methods being used in the present vent 
effective method outside of the larger cities. The Ameri- relief work, any given sum of money, large or small, will M 
can Committee for China Famine Fund has set a tenta- go farther than anywhere else in the world. Three cents affon 
tive quota of ten stamps for every adult. This quotahas _ willsavea life for a day; and for $5 a whole family can live devo 
already been passed in many centers. for a month. venti 
The distribution is being made not only by the Sunday Every dollar now counts for a life. May 
atmo 
WHAT GREATER SATISFACTION IS THERE THAN TO FEEL THAT BY A — 
LITTLE SAVING EACH DAY THE LIFE OF A CHILD IN CHINA IS SAVED? bhai 





CHINA WILL NOT FORGET THE HELP CHRISTIANS GAVE IN HER CRISIS 
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A Most Desirable Change 


At the recent meeting of the executive committee of 
the Northern Baptist Convention in Chicago, it was 
unanimously voted to recommend to the Des Moines 
Convention changes in the by-laws providing for biennial 
instead of annual meetings of the Convention. A 
memorial from the Baptist State Convention of Penn- 
sylvania brought this matter to the attention of the 
executive committee. 

We believe this recommendation and the change it 
proposes will meet with widespread approval by the 
constituency of the Convention. It has been frequently 
discussed and always favorably, so far as our knowledge 
goes. There is very much to be said in its favor. 

A biennial convention would make for economy. Con- 
ventions cost a good deal of money. It might not be 
possible to induce the delegates who would naturally 
attend to make a benevolent contribution of the sum 
saved by not going in the off-year, but even so they would 
have that much more to use, and might well use it for 
missionary and church purposes. But aside from the 
delegates, a convention costs thousands of dollars to the 
cooperating societies and the Convention itself and its 
boards—thousands enough to support some entire mission 
fields that are in dire need of reinforcement. 

Of course, this would be poor economy if the annual 
convention were actually needed in order to keep the 
denomination up to the highest point of efficiency. But 
we believe the contrary to be true. The annual con- 
vention makes for uncertainty, unsettledness, and un- 
necessary diversion from the great ends which the 
denomination has set before it. Then, the establishment 
of the General Board of Promotion has rendered an 
annual convention needless, so far as the carrying on of 
the denominational activities is concerned. With this 
large and representative body meeting annually, to pass 
upon the budgets, plan activities for the year, and obey 
the instructions of the Convention, whose agent it is for 
promotional work, we have virtually a second convention, 
and a deliberative body of greater efficiency, since it is not 
too large for careful deliberation and action. This Board 
is fully competent to carry on the denominational work 
committed to it during the no-convention year, and its 
meeting of that year could be made of much larger 
significance than now in its public aspects. Then, of 
course, the executive and finance committees of the Con- 
vention are its ad interim agents. 

More important still, the biennial convention would 
afford opportunity for the missionary societies to hold 
devotional and inspirational meetings in the no-con- 
vention year, that would repair the loss of the former day 
May Meetings, with their purely missionary interests and 
atmosphere and enthusiasm. There is no question that 
these anniversaries have been sorely missed by many. It 
would be possible to bring the societies closer to the 
churches by holding three of these inspirational meetings 
in different sections of the country, so that East, West and 
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Central West might feel the effect. It is the heart touch 
of missions that must be fostered and extended if the 
churches are to be kept responsive to the call for world 
evangelization. 

Some of the larger communions, such as the Methodist 
Episcopal, meet only once in four years and find that 
often enough. Let us try the biennial term and see how it 
works. It will make for stability and the more certain 
carrying out of our plans. It will give us more time to 
think of the spiritual phases of our divinely appointed 
service; and that just now is the greatest need. We have 
machinery enough and to spare. What we want is power, 
and the kind of power that cometh not from conventions 
but from communion with God, who alone can give it. 


tg 


Missionary Morale 


In a book recently issued a long time missionary writes 
on the difficulty and the necessity of maintaining the 
missionary morale. Doubtless most people think that the 
missionary, by the very fact of being one, is rendered 
immune to the ordinary weaknesses and temptations of 
the flesh, and can rightfully be expected to endure any 
and everything without discouragement or whimpering. 
The author points out the extraordinary strain which the 
missionary commonly has to encounter, and declares 
that only the grace of God can sustain one under the 
ordeal. 

Certainly it is the duty of the churches at home, which 
have sent out the missionaries, to guard them as far as 
possible against the trials and discouragements, assuredly 
not toadd to them. Whatever can be done to help main- 
tain the missionary morale must be done, in common 
honesty and in Christian honor. 

Take this home now in the matter of the $100,000,000 
fund, and the relation of the churches to it. When the 
Survey came out and the Denver Convention voted with 
such enthusiasm to raise the $100,000,000, the news went 
to all our mission fields, and there was such rejoicing as 
had not been known in this generation. At last the 
denomination had really awakened to the Great Com- 
mission, and was going to do its full share of world 
evangelization. Depleted ranks were to be filled, neces- 
sary equipment was to be provided, reinforcements were 
assured, extension long hoped for and prayed for was to be 
possible. The missionary morale. rose immediately. 
Hearts that had been made sick by hope long deferred 
recovered vigor. From every side came in the songs of 
rejoicing. Now it would be possible to accommodate 
those who longed to attend Christian schools; to rescue 
imperiled lives; to tour the villages that had been waiting 
for years to hear the gospel message; to leaven the lump of 
heathenism in many places. Paens of victory sounded 
forth. 

We do not need to tell how it turned out, for that is 
well known. The truth is, however, that the hopes of the 
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missionaries, that had been raised so high, were blasted. 
The forward looking plans must once more be laid aside. 
Instead of expansion and reinforcement, hints of possibly 
necessary retrenchment. The ogre of debt once more 
rearing its frightful head. Is it any wonder that the 
missionary morale should suffer? If it has not suffered 
more than it has, the reason lies in the sterling character 
and strong faith of our missionaries in Jesus Christ, who 
has sustained them, not in the members of our churches 
who have given nothing to the $100,000,000 fund. There 
is yet time for these non-givers to awaken and do their 
duty; and if they should, before Convention day dawns a 
message might go abroad that would mightily cheer 
missionary hearts and strengthen the missionary morale. 


i 
China’s Century 


The twentieth century will be China’s century, just’ 


as the outstanding feature of the nineteenth century was 
the unprecedented development of America. That is 
the opinion of.M. Painleve, a member of the French cabi- 
net who visited China the past year. He has confidence 
in China’s future, believing the military disorders be- 
tween the provinces and the rivalries of Tuchuns (mili- 
tary governors) more superficial than deep rooted. Nor 
is the notion true, he says, that the Chinese nation is 
vegetating in a sort of stagnation. On the contrary, 
the evolution of its ideas, customs and industries is 
quickening in striking fashion. The Republic is young, 
less than ten years old. The thirst to learn and to become 
familiar with Western sciences is prodigious among the 
young generation of China. He has no doubt of the 
Chinese brain, but the huge nation still lacks scientific 
atmosphere. Public opinion already exists and is singu- 
larly powerful. It is becoming more and more rational 
without being anti-foreign. A French writer recently 
said that China was a civilization rather than a nation. 
Tomorrow, M. Painleve believes, China, whilst remain- 
ing a civilization, will also be a nation, one and indivisible 
—a nation which will be an element of weight in the 
concert of civilized powers. 

An interesting view by a keen observer, and one based 
on the long look ahead. What China lacks more than 
scientific atmosphere, however, is Christian atmosphere. 
That is what makes the present call so urgent upon the 
Christian Church. That singularly powerful Chinese pub- 
lic opinion will become irresistible, and if it is Christian 
then China will become one of the truly great powers of 
the world. 

“ 


China Not Militaristic 


That China has become a militaristic nation is denied 
strongly by Dr. Philip Tyau, Councilor of the Foreign 
Office in Pekin. He says that what China is suffering 
from is not militarism properly so-called, but an over- 
weight of provincial military organization in relation to 
the general administration. He shows that China has 


almost the same population as Europe—440,000,000— 
while in field troops and provincial patrols China has 
only 1,500,000 men. The present organization and de- 
pendence on military governors must be changed, he 
admits, but it would be unwise to attempt change before 
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the decision has been made as to the separation of civil 
and military power, and the degree of provincial auton- 
omy compatible with the sovereignty of the Repub- 
lic—our old question of state rights and federal govern- 
ment over again. 

Meanwhile, he says, the greatest enemy is not militar- 
ism, but the low standard of living among the mass of the 
population, and the luxury which modern essentials 
such as railways and roads represent, because of their 
immense first cost. The narrow margin between existence 
and starvation is so easily wiped out in China’s dense 
population that when to this problem is added that of 
taxation, the work of the government presents incredible 
difficulties. 

Dr. Tyau adds some words that deserve heeding. 
“China needs foreign help,” he says, “but it must be 
help justly given. She pins her faith to the League of 
Nations and to a dispassionate, non-partisan settlement 
of her issues abroad, because too often in the past it has 
been shown that what is desired of her at home is not 
negotiation but surrender. International generosity will 
find a swifter reward here than elsewhere.” 


oP 


Luther at Worms 
By LAURA SCHERER COPENHAVER 


(Written for the Quadricentenary Celebration of Luther at Worms, 
April 17-18, 1521; National Lutheran Council.) 


Into the splendor of the vaulted hall, 

Aglow with banners and with rich brocade, 

The black-robed monk, in answer to the call 

Of herald, stood alone and unafraid. 

Outside, the crowd an anxious tumult made; 

“Our Luther! May God help him by His might!” 
They cried from housetops where they stood and prayed. 
The mitred prelate and the belted knight 

Within, sat nodding at the monk from lofty height. 


“Do you recant these words?”” Through the hushed air 
The question fell. May faith thy spirit gird, 

O “little monk!”” Of what thou say’st beware! 

By breath of thine the King’s robes are not stirred. 

Yet round the world thy answer shall be heard. 

He faces that mailed throng, uncowed by fears. 

“God be my help; I stand upon His Word!” 

Rings out his answer on their waiting ears, 

And naught shall silence it throughout the coming years. 


He stood a priest of God, the miner’s son; 

Who swerved not for man’s scorn nor man’s applause. 
For men and nations yet unborn he won 

Freedom of conscience—this the one great cause 

For which he stood. Nor would he cringe and pause 
At beck of cardinal or pope. In vain 

Their subtle arguments in measured clause; 
Forgotten, now, the nuncio’s clever brain; 

Forgotten, too, the warrior and his conquered slain. 


But he shall live who valued not his life; 

Whose heart no ban imposed by man could daunt; 
Who, loving peace, yet gave himself to strife; 
Brought low with homely words the arrogant; 
Defied Rome’s threats with courage adamant. 
And when the shining armor lies in rust, 

That quiet answer, ‘‘I will not recant’’— 

That challenge to God’s truth, a sacred trust, 


Shall live in human hearts when crowns and thrones are dust. 
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§ June issue of Misstons will devote special space to the 
Golden Jubilee celebration of the Woman’s American Bap- 
tist Foreign Mission Society. When any one of our so- 
cieties reaches its fiftieth, seventy-fifth or one hundredth 
anniversary, it can rightly claim full recognition. We hope 
to acquaint our readers with the significant and far-reach- 
ing work done by the women through the medium of the 
Society that now happily blends the work originated by two 
separate groups. MISSIONS owes much to the women for 
the increase of its circulation, and as appears elsewhere the 
Woman’s Foreign Society has made a campaign for 5,000 
new subscribers for Missions a part of its Golden Jubilee 
program. 


4 Christian workers in all parts of the world will be glad to 
know that Dr. John R. Mott, after the first: real vacation 
he has known in years, has completely recovered from the 
overstrain of the war relief work and resumed his work with 
full vigor and keen enjoyment. As directing head of the 
International Committee of the Y. M. C. A., and an active 
leader in missionary lines national and international, with 
contacts the world around, he has rare opportunities for 
influential and helpful service. 


{| On other pages in this issue we give some facts concerning 
Des Moines, the Convention city, with illustrations indicat- 
ing the capital’s architectural character. Information is 
also given as to hotels and rates. It is none too early to 
make reservations, especially for those who wish to get 
what they wish to have—which is the kind of English that 
puzzles an Americanization class, as well it might. 


{| There is one textbook that bids fair to be perennial—Mrs. 
Montgomery’s The Bible and Missions. That is because the 
subject is perennial, not for this year’s study or that, but 
good for all years. Have you read it yet? If not, get it, and 
then thank us for suggesting it. 


{| Ministers who hold Eastern clergy certificates should re- 
member that these are good east of Chicago only, and if 
they wish ministerial rates from Chicago to Des Moines 
they must have Western clergy certificates. Apply at once 
to Eben E. MacLeod, agent Clergy Bureau, 2162 Trans- 
portation Building, Chicago. 


{| Whenever you feel the need of a corrective for over- 
emphasis of some particular truth, read the New Testa- 
ment through, noting carefully the rounded gospel as set 
forth by Jesus Christ and Paul, James and John. 


{| Think what the Easter hope, which means so much to us 
in a Christian land, now means also to tens of thousands of 
Christian converts in India, China, Japan, Africa, and the 
islands of the sea where our Christian missionaries have 
carried the glorious news of the resurrection unto life eter- 
nal! That is what the missionary evangel does wherever 
it goes, and it is our duty to see that it goes everywhere. 


{| The test question is not what a Society gets this year as 
compared with last year, but whether the Society gets 
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enough to pay its missionaries and keep its missions run- 
ning, after it has pared down to the last extremity. Looked 
at in that true light, the churches need not fear that any 
Society will have more money than it needs; on the contrary, 
it is absolutely certain that every Society will need more 
money than it will have when the books close. 


In future the Annual and the Handbook of the Conven- 
tion will be combined—an excellent idea. Now, if the 
Convention executives can get the Annual out within a 
month after the Convention is held, that will be an ap- 
preciated improvement. 


{| Something for pastors and churches to think over is that 
suggestion of Pastor Day, given on another page, that a 
year’s subscription to Missions be given to every candidate 
received for baptism in our churches. We agree with him 
that there could be no better way to lead the new member 
to take a real interest in the missionary work which is the 
spiritual dynamic of the denomination. Nothing leads to 
consecration and activity in church work like an intelligent 
interest in missions. 


{| We are indebted to the Redfield-Kendrick-Odell Company 
for a new map of Europe, the new boundaries superimposed 
clearly upon the old. This firm excels in map-making as 
well as in printing; and this map is both a help and a 
pleasure to see. 


q A letter from Dr. William Axling of Japan, now on fur- 
lough, to an officer of the General Board of Promotion, says: 
“It was a great privilege to be in those conferences. They 
were the best that I have ever participated in here in 
America. May God’s richest blessings be upon the Board 
of Promotion and upon all of you who are connected with 
its work. It is a magnificent piece of work that you are 
doing. I believe in it with all my soul. The burdens you 
are bearing are back breakers, but the work you are doing 
is inaugurating @ new era in our denomination.” 


THE GOLDEN FRUITED TREE 


On a hill stands a beautiful tree, 
Its fruit is all golden and fair, 

Its shade and its pleasures are free 
For all who may thither repair. 
Its leaves ever green do not die, 
Its flowers with fragrance abound, 
Its splendor enraptures the eye, 
Its branches with music resound. 


Though thousands by night and by day 
Have feasted and gathered in store, 
And have borne its rich bounties away, 
Its fulness remains evermore. 

But what is its name? Who can tell? 
And the hill where, oh where, can it be? 
By Thy side I will haste me to dwell— 
Oh wonderful, beautiful tree. 


On Zion’s fair mount we behold 
Its form, in bright grandeur arise, 
There glitter its green, and its gold, 
There lifts its tall head to the skies: 
’Twas planted by Infinite Love, 
From the hills Everlasting it came; 
Truth Eternal they call it above, 
But Bible on earth is its name. 

—Anon. 











AM so happy I must tell you about it. 
Nine of my boys are to be baptized to- 
morrow at the church service. All but one 
have become Christians through our 
school and the night school they go to. 
The other one became a Christian in a 
Presbyterian school in China. It has taken me a long 
time to get anyone to present the truth to them in their 
own language. Dr. Shepherd finally came and talked 
seven days. 

“If you could see how much use I have made of the 
Chinese I know you would realize that it was not in vain 
you spent that money on giving me lessons in Chinese. 
If you knew conditions here you would see that for this 
work with the older boys we need to know Chinese 
almost as much as the workers in China do. I think it isa 
splendid thing to send girls from the Training School to 
this work who are willing to stay here and give them time and 
opportunity to study the language. The results would be 
increased, I know.” 

The italics are ours, but the extracts are from two 
letters written by Miss Ethel Mattley, who went from 
our Training School in Chicago to our Chinese School in 
San Francisco in the Fall of 1919. 

Look at the photograph of her and her “boys” and 


























MISS MATTLEY, WITH SOME OF HER BOYS FROM THE CHINESE MIS- 
SION, SAN FRANCISCO. NEARLY ALL OF THEM ARE CHRISTIANS 


rejoice with her over the reward-of hard work willingly 
prepared for. Rejoice also with us that we have in her 
one who has a vision of a life-work, ior which it is worth 
while to prepare thoroughly. 
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“In His Own Language” 


BY MRS. WILLIAM A. HILL 








Another of the same sort is Miss McCoy, who is in her 
ninth year at Dietz Memorial in Brooklyn. When she 
went there she knew no Italian. A woman in the congre- 
gation offered to teach her, and would take no money in 
payment. This woman soon had to move away and Miss 
McCoy thinks that maybe if it had not been for the 
insistence of the Italian pastor that she learn, and if he 
had not been a good teacher, she must have given it up. 
We do not agree with her, for she says herself: “It was 
hard for me learn it. I am not a college woman and had 
not had Latin, but it seems to me that God must have 
especially helped me learn it because He knew I needed it 
so badly in my work.” That faith does not give up, nor 
that spirit fail. So six months after she went to Dietz 
she began to conduct her Mother’s Meetings in Italian. 

She considers her knowledge of Italian indispensable to 
her as she goes about her work in the homes, because “‘no 
two interpret the same, and the children, although they 
have English do not have the vocabulary to express what 
I want to say to the mothers.” 

This feeling, so common to those who work among 
mothers, is beautifully expressed by Mary Schauffler 
Platt in her little book, The Home With the Open Door, 
recently published by the Student Volunteer Movement. 
She says: “A thorough knowledge of the vernacular is 
absolutely indispensable to her (the missionary’s wife). 
Unless she can talk intimately with the women in their 
own homes and when they visit her, how can she under- 
stand their needs and their viewpoint? How can she help 
them to realize their need of Christ’s constant presence 
and help in the daily work and heavy cares that fall toa 
mother’s lot, or give the necessary counsel and comfort 
in their hours of dire perplexity and sore distress? . . . 
Through the open door of her home they enter and catch 
a vision. Through the same open door she goes to take 
comfort and help and inspiration to needy homes about 
her.”’ 

This is just as true in our foreign centers and in Latin- 
America as it is in lands across the sea, and our girls 
should be impressed with the importance of that need for 
“a thorough knowledge of the vernacular” and given 
every possible encouragement to attain it. 

One of the hardest problems our foreign-speaking 
mothers have is that of their English-speaking children. 
All social workers emphasize the fact that the children 
look down upon their parents and treat them disrespect- 
fully because they consider them “behind the times.” 
Mr. Brooks has pointed out, in the chapter on the 
Language Question in his Christian Americanization, that 
it is the mother who “‘is usually the conservative member 
of the family, religiously, socially and nationally,” so be- 
cause of thedistance between herand herchildren the home 
life which is so important to our nation is disrupted. 

Here is the opportunity for our Christian Americani- 
zation Secretaries with their ever-growing bands of 
volunteer workers. They are willing to help in any way 
they can and to teach English to these mothers who must 
learn English in their homes or not at all. 

Without doubt the approach would be particularly 
successful if the Americanization volunteer could be intro- 
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duced to the mother by one of our trained workers who 
had already explained to her in her own tongue how 
necessary to her future happiness and to her influence 
over her children a study of English is. The missionary 
by all possible approaches can persuade her to overcome 
her natural fear and attempt the new language in the 
name of the Lord and for the sake of her family. 

It is necessary to know the language well, however, to 
be successful in the art of persuasion. Miss McCoy, who 
found it so hard to learn the Italian, has been asked if she 
is Italian and if she has been to Italy. 

Most of such preparation must be obtained on the field, 
though a young woman going into Italian work should 
take the course offered in our Baptist Missionary Training 
School if she is there. The Bible Teachers Training 
School, at 541 Lexington Avenue, New York City, has 
an Italian department in which American workers, men 
or women, among Italians, may take courses subject to 
the approval of the Faculty, without charge for tuition if 
they reside within reach of the school. A special pros- 
pectus of the Italian Department will be sent to any one 
interested, upon application to Dr. Agide Pirazzini. 

General missionaries, missionary supervisors and mis- 
sionaries themselves testify to the abundant appreciation 
which the people show when American women have con- 
quered an alien language in order to convey Christ’s 


message. 


VALUE OF LANGUAGE PREPARATION 


Mrs. Westfall received a letter last month from Mr. 
De Roos, General Missionary of our Home Mission 
Society in Central America, which will introduce you to 
Miss Dora De Moulin. Many who read this article will 
doubtless know about her but we hope many others will 
have the pleasure for the first time. Here is an extract 
from Mr. De Roos’ letter: 

“Your educational plant in Managua I consider the 
brightest and most hopeful spot in the Republic. It is as 
yet in its infancy, but it is a fine healthy institution. The 
personnel is worthy of the trust committed to it. Miss 
De Moulin is one of the best missionaries I have met, so 
sane, consecrated, and so at one with the people. Our 
people say, ‘Nuestra nina Dora es gran cosa.’ That 
means literally, ‘Our child Dora is a great thing.’ When 
natives will say that about any one, you may be sure the 
person has gained their confidence and love. Miss De 
Moulin is Latin, they all say. She speaks Spanish like a 
native. Asa pioneer missionary to this country, which I 
love so much, I want to thank you for sending out a 
worker like this one.” 

All of us who believe in the spread of His Kingdom have 
ideals, and high ones, for the preparation of the women 
who shall be instrumental in it, and when we become 
newly acquainted with one who seems to have had an 
ideal preparation we ‘“‘thank God and take courage.” 

Miss De Moulin, according to the admirable leaflet 
published by the W. A. B. H. M. S. when she was 
appointed as missionary, was born in Illinois. Her 
parents were French Baptists who came to this country 
in early youth. After being graduated from High School 
Miss De Moulin taught for several years. While attend- 
ing Normal School one summer a friend awakened in her 
the missionary ideal of her childhood. So she entered 
our Training School in Chicago. Here among other 
things she took Spanish. The work at the Training 


School aroused her fully to the importance of still better 
preparation and after graduation at the Training School 
in 1914 she entered Kalamazoo College. Here she con- 
tinued the Spanish, even taking a prize in it, and in 1918 
was graduated. 

In the meantime God, who was preparing Miss De 
Moulin, was preparing a place for her. 

Previous to 1916 no well-organized Protestant work 
had been developed in Central America. At the Panama 
Congress on Christian work in Latin-America, which was 
held in that year, Nicaragua and two other Central 
American States were intrusted to our two Baptist Home 
Mission Societies. As a beginning a church was estab- 
lished at Managua in charge of a native pastor, and 
Miss Blackmore was sent as our representative. Miss 
Blackmore is a true missionary and as she went about in 
her capacity as nurse “she saw the need of training the 
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children under Protestant influences. As a result of her 
efforts schools have been established at Managua, San 
Antonio and Diriamba, with trained native teachers in 
charge. The growing interest of the people required that 
a trained leader be found who could be a superintendent 
of schools and build up a more complete system, looking 
forward even to the establishment of a normal school for 
the training of native teachers and workers.” 

God had been leading our secretary to keep in touch 
with Miss De Moulin during the years after she was 
graduated from the Training School. So when the call 
came the answer was Dora De Moulin, because someone 
knew where to find her to tell her of it. She was therefore 
appointed and sent out in the Fall of 1918 as the first 
missionary teacher to Nicaragua. 

It may be you will want to read Mr. De Roos, tribute 
again just now and consider it well. Could it have been 
written so soon after her going to her field if Miss De 
Moulin had not had her fine preparation in Spanish? 

We Baptists include our work in Latin-America with 
our Home Mission work in the United States. We are 
unlike the other denominations in this respect. Their 
Latin-American work is Foreign. So we may find in the 
Fourth Report of the Board of Missionary Preparation a 
report of the “Committee on the Special Preparation 
Needed for Missionaries Appointed to Latin-America.” 
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This Report should be read by every one interested in the 
preparation of our girls. It may be consulted at the office 
of the Department of Missionary Education of the Board 
of Education, at 276 Fifth Avenue, or a copy may be 
bought for fifty cents from the publishers, at 25 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 

The section concerning language begins: ‘‘ No standard 
of excellence in the acquisition of Portuguese for work in 
Brazil, and of Spanish for work elsewhere in Latin- 
America, can be too exacting. They are both beautiful 
languages, precise, succinct, rich, melodious. The people 
love them and those missionaries who speak them per- 
fectly, as some do, are endeared to those to whom they 
speak, while imperfect or incorrect speech is a real 
hindrance, in spite of the courtesy and true kindness of 
the people. Every missionary should fix his will to 
acquire as perfect a speaking knowledge of the language 
as possible.” 

The report then gives in condensed form the opinions 
of four experienced missionaries in Latin-America con- 
cerning the time and kind of home language preparation. 
They take for granted that once arrived on their field the 
missionaries will be allowed the time and facilities for 
language study which their really foreign field demands. 
Do they take too much for granted? 

If all our Baptist women could be consulted about this 
most important question of preparation we would cer- 
tainly admit readily that “the best is none too good;” 
but such preparation takes a long time and it costs some- 
body a large amount of money. Are we willing to pay the 


money, and are we willing to urge our possible missiona- 
ries to take the full time necessary to become “‘ thoroughly 
furnished unto all good works?” 

These three women—Miss Mattley, Miss McCoy and 
Miss De Moulin—inspire and encourage us as typical of 
what all who are preparing to be missionaries may do. 
We do not mean to suggest that Miss Mattley, after a 
year and a half in her Chinese school in San Francisco, 
has learned the Chinese language. We do mean that she 
has the proper missionary spirit in respect to the will to 
learn. Miss McCoy accomplished her task with what 
Lawrence calls ‘‘a solemn purpose to take possession 
of the language in the name of the Lord.” Miss De 
Moulin’s varied preparation has been made immediately 
efficient because of her unusually fine preparation in 
Spanish. 

Ideals cannot be too high, even though one young 
missionary candidate is reported to have said de- 
spondently, after an interview with his denominational 
secretary, ‘‘ Mr. desires St. Paul and St. Paul is 
dead.” 

The report mentioned above on Preparation for Latin- 
America closes with this paragraph: “It is an equipment 
which each man and woman should strive after; but no 
one need feel that, lacking it, he must turn back from the 
work. We repeat that men and women who love their 
Master and the people to whom they go, who with 
patience, good sense and devotion intend to serve Him 
and them, have their place waiting for them and can be 
sure that God will bless them in it and make them useful.” 











right arm ‘“‘the wealth of the nation!’’ 








ULTIMA THULE! 


| Panera time the current copy of the Baptist magazine Missions reaches my desk, I always 
say, ‘‘ This is the best I’ve ever seen; the editor cannot do any better.’’ Then the next month 
finds me looking at the new edition and exclaiming, ‘‘Surely this is Ultima Thule; no one could 
get together a better periodical of popular, scientific and technical missionary review.” 

But this last number—ah that March number! It came in with all the glory and beauty of a 
modern ocean liner, sailing towards home-port. On the covers of white, it presented a Madonna of 
the tenements, holding a ‘‘ Young America”’ more valuable to this great nation than fabulous sums 
of money. Whata touching picture it is! She of the clean, strong face, clasping in her competent, 


And between these covers, lies a fairy-land of pictures, stories and pages fresh-torn from the 
romance of missions. The central theme is ‘‘Americanization.”’ Look on page 160 for the picture 
of a “little mother” who smiles out from her page right into your heart. Do you think missionaries 
are ‘dead ones?’’ Guessagain. Turn to page 172 for some fine looking young women snapped at 
the rail of an out-bound steamer. They’d be the life of any party. Yet all their splendid vivacity 
is dedicated to the Young King of Glory. Are you interested in the latest good books? Mrs. Mont- 
gomery’s last book? But why catalog? It’s all there, in that brilliant March number! 

The writer is ready to recommend that every new convert in First Baptist, Riverside, receive 
a year’s subscription to Missions, even if the Church has to pay for it. 

But there is also a question. He wants it answered. It isn’t impossible by a spurt to get out 
one good number of a magazine. But, my dear Dr. Grose, bonny captain of the good ship 
Missrons, how in the world do you achieve it every single month of the year ? 





RICHARD E. Day. 








California, for March 13, 1921. 


The commendation above was taken from “The Baptist Bulletin,” of the First Baptist Church, Riverside, 


Missions has perhaps never had a finer ‘‘write-up”’ than this, and is deeply appreciative. If pastors generally, 
who have church calendars, would do what this pastor did, we should at once reach the 100,000 goal. Then, what a 


splendid suggestion that is about giving a year’s subscription to every new convert! Thank you, Pastor Day! 
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THE CAREER OF A COBBLER 


By Margaret I: Applegarth 





CHAPTER VI 
Dawn: Into A NEw Hope 


TRANGE things were taking place with 
Vishnuswami: tears ran down his cheeks, 
joy bubbled over in his heart. In telling of 
his tale a new belief had crept upon him, 
and he saw the signs of sheer abandon in 
Chunder Singh’s deep interest. It was as 

ifi—but no! Would men of caste get down into a new 

religion? Deliberately? Alone upon an empty market- 
place? 

“Are we to stay silent until dawn? Is there no more to 
tell of Carey Sahib?” his listener asked with evident 
desire. 

“No,” answered Vishnuswami, ‘‘there is more. It 
comes to my head how little I have said about his actual 
living; the trifling things that make man’s life quite 
human; his sons, his wife, his idle moments, and his 
death. Put down your ear and listen. You will be sad to 
hear how little help Carey Mem Sahib would give him— 
she loathed to leave the shores of England, as you well 
recall. But I say it in a whisper: she was mad, with crazy 
fancies in her head; and was kept confined indoors until 
her days were ended.” 

“He should have put her out of the way,” said Chunder 
Singh contemptuously. 

But Vishnuswami rebuked him in short measure: 
“What, you say it? Have you gained so small a view of 
Carey Sahib’s heart? With tenderness and kindness he 
always acted toward her, and indeed to everyone. Time 
would fail to name the people he befriended. In Calcutta, 
for instance—poor orphans and children from the dregs of 
that big city, waifs so wild you would not dream of teach- 
ing them, as Carey Sahib did! His school grew famous! 
And I add one more amazing thing: a Hospital for Lepers! 
Ah, you grumble? You think them only fit for cruelties, 
to live their lives of torture by the roadside, kicked at by 
lazy passers-by? You would not lift your hand to help? 
Well, even so was I, myself, till it came to my ears how 
the heart of Carey Sahib melted within him when he saw 
their frightful sores, and heard their helpless groans. 
Moreover, I tell you truly that the Living God, Lord 
Jesus, also cared for lepers—it seems that we have erred 
in passing by their sufferings, Chunder Singh.” 

“You say new things—gentleness to witless wives, to 
orphans and to lepers; ah, well, this may be best, I know 
not. What would I gain by being gentle to them?” 

“T ask you: what did Carey Sahib gain but work and 
worry? He did it not for merit, but for love like that of 
Jesus Christ. I cannot phrase it for you as I ought. 
Tomorrow we will read of it in Carey Sahib’s Book. At 
present I continue with his life. His second wife was just 
the wife he needed, a Danish lady of high birth who came 
to India for her health. Long years after her death, he 

















married a third time; it is not well for Englishmen to be 
alone in distant lands.”’ 

“You raise another question: had he no aching to go 
back across the sea to England?” 

“T asked that very thing of him who told me all this 
tale; but he said no, that Carey Sahib never crossed again 
those many oceans; have I not told it; how deep he loved 
India? It was as his own home, where he poured out 
forty and one years of endless toil for others.” 

Chunder Singh sighed profoundly: “He is beyond me! 
Had he no lazy pleasure? No idle pastime? No season 
of lingering in the shade when the sun is at the top?” 

“Yes, there was one place he loved profoundly; it was 
a garden. But even in this respect he did not sit back in 
soft ease, for ever since he was a boy in England he had a 
passion for the growing flowers, the buzzing insects and 
the trees. They tell me, Chunder Singh, that when a little 
lad the walls of his own room were full of specimens from 
all the countryside. Was there a little unknown flower? 
a curious bug? Back it went to his father’s cottage, where 
he looked at it long and earnestly until he knew it well;— 
as to the flowers he knew what the petals should be in 
number, and what shape their leaves; as for the flying 
things, he knew the number of their legs and wings, 
where they breathed and just what they fedon. They tell 
me this is science, something men write down in books to 
study; but Carey Sahib thought it out alone, a little lad 
among the fields of England.” 

“A curious kind of pleasure to tramp around and look 
for creeping things!” 

“T said it myself! But they tell me it is often so, that 
men who serve the Living God most fervently find 
pleasure in these simple things their God created when He 
made the world. And Carey Sahib kept his interest all 
his life, and started gardens near his homes in India. 
Especially so in Serampore, where you can see today a 
space of ground five acres big, a little paradise walled in 
to keep away the Brahman’s bulls, the village cows, the 
prowling jackals and the thoughtless youth. From north 
and south and east and west he brought the trees and 
flowers of India for his garden; gorgeous lilies, climbing 
vines and monster trees of every type, rare and unknown 
in lower Bengal: mahogany and deodar, the teak and 
tamarind, the carob and the eucalyptus. He wrote letters 
to his friends in England and requested seeds, so that in 
time’ there were beds of tropical glories and beds of prim 
English beauties, and a long avenue of shade trees known 
as Carey’s Walk. And in this lovely spot, alone, he walked 
with God and prayed. At sunrise he was there to start 
his day in peaceful meditation; starlight, and he came, 
communing with the brooding Spirit of his God.” 

“Do you tell me that he did the planting and the 
weeding?” 

“No, he hired good men of the gardener caste, whom he 
trained in all the clever arts of planting. He even taught 
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them Latin wording for the plants; one, wiser than the 
rest, could name almost three hundred plants in Latin. 
I must make a boast about that garden, for men of science 
said it was ‘the rarest botanical collection in the East;’ 
perhaps you may recall it was on Botany that Carey 
Sahib lectured in his college. Let me tell one further tale 
about it which I cannot leave unsaid; for when in utter 
weakness Carey Sahib was about to die he said in trem- 
bling voice: ‘When I am gone, brother Marshman will 
turn cows into the garden.’ But Marshman Sahib gave 
him instant promises to keep the garden sacred, and his 
gardener came each day to tell him of new flowers that 
had bloomed.” 

“TJ like it very much,” cried Chunder Singh, “flowers 
talk to my heart; but not those crawling insects. Who 
knows what spirits of departed men may haunt them!” 

“Carey Sahib had no such belief about them. I must 
tell you how he wrote about them in many separate 
books—a book for insects, one for birds, others for fishes, 
beasts and reptiles. Such full complete descriptions, 
Chunder Singh, it seemed more than two eyes were neces- 
sary to see so much! Ah well, this was his nature, a 
plodding sahib, full of desire to know. Indeed I hear it 
said that had Carey Sahib come to India as a man of 
science only, he would still have been the famous, well- 
known man he is. I mention an Agri-Horticultural 
Society he started, the first there ever was in India.” 

“How do you say? Another special deed he did? 
Explain it to me.” 

“By now, you know his eager mind quick to notice all 
the things we do so poorly. Well, he had seen India’s 
weary farmer dig his tiny plot of ground with a bent 
stick and raise a crop of weazened vegetables and grain. 
He had seen famine stalking through the land, laying low 
the weak and helpless, he saw how worshipping a wooden 
god was all the remedy the people knew. So he wrote 
letters back to England ordering scythes and sickles, 
ploughs and spades, as well as grains and seeds. Then he 
tried an experiment and with great tact won farmers here 
and there to throw aside their crooked sticks and use his 
tools. And look! That farmer’s fields grew better, his 
vegetables were large and juicy. So with that much 
success to go by, Carey Sahib formed this new society, 
Agri-Horticultural. We are not farmers, you and I, yet 
- I puff with pride that in the Town Hall at Calcutta they 
exhibited vegetables equal to the choicest in all England, 
which all came from following Carey Sahib’s plan for 
fifteen years. This was good for Carey Sahib’s converts, 
for it made them self-supporting and of standing in their 
several neighborhoods. Do you wonder that the members 
of that Agri-Horticultural Society voted to place in their 
rooms a marble bust of Carey Sahib, as a token of their 
proud indebtedness. It is a noble thing when men of 
learning stoop to farming for our sakes!”’ 

“You have said my very thought,” said Chunder 
Singh rejoicing, ‘“‘my mind is weighted with the wonders 
that this cobbler did. He must have had more days than 
other men to do such lengthy tasks!” 

“Not so! not so! The sacred fire directed him with 
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(THE END) 


THIS IS A STORY WHICH A PASTOR MIGHT WELL GIVE TO YOUNG CONVERTS, 






wisdom, and he worked unceasingly. They tell me of a 
thing he said one time to Eustace Carey, a nephew full 
of the desire to put his uncle’s life on paper for all men to 
read—a thing which Carey Sahib had no liking for. 
Listen to the thing he said quite humbly: ‘If you give me 
credit for being a plodder, you will describe me justly. 
Anything beyond will be too much. I can plod. To this 
I owe everything!’” 

“Well, he said that once!” sighed Chunder Singh, “but 
surely another time he would have welcomed praise. It is 
sweet to hear the honeyed words.” 

“Oh, man of compliments, I tell this yet another way: 
there was a sahib, Alexander Duff by name, a noble man 
of God from Scotland, who also came to bring the news of 
Jesus Christ to India. Now when he heard of Carey 
Sahib’s final illness he came fast to see him, but the sick 
sahib being weak of voice and body lay silent while his 
friend talked much of Carey Sahib’s deeds in India until 
the time to leave arrived. As he was going through the 
door the feeble voice pronounced his name and he hurried 
back with pleasure to hear what Carey Sahib had to say; 
with solemn gentleness it was: ‘Mr. Duff, you have been 
speaking about Dr. Carey, Dr. Carey. When I am gone 
say nothing about Dr. Carey—speak of Dr. Carey’s 
Savior!’ Such was his humility.” 

“Ah,” said Chunder Singh, with his breath long-drawn, 
his feelings overpowered, “he was simple as a little child!” 

“You have said it. So close to God was he, he seemed 
to feel a startling distance no one else could see. They 
tell me that before he died, he gave directions that his 
tombstone was to bear the simplest wording: just his 
name, dates of his birth and death, and then below this 
couplet: 

“A wretched, poor and worthless worm 
On Thy kind arms I fall.’” 


“Ah!” breathed Chunder Singh once more, his throat 
contracted in a sob. ‘‘This was, in very truth religion! 
To have performed such deeds, to win such fame, and yet 
to remain so humble.” Mere words were insufficient— 
they held each other’s hands as strong men starting on a 
journey. 

Then in the east a streak of dawn appeared, and Vish- 
nuswami gently called: “See, the light is breaking! This 
is the Christians’ day of quietness, of rest from toil and 
business. Soon you will hear the bell of yonder chapel 
calling those to worship who have gone down into this 
new religion. Shall we not go to sit with them? For how 
can I tell you as I ought about the things of God, seeing 
I am myself a man of sin, and ignorant. The tale I have 
been telling has placed much love around my heart and 
deep desire behind my eyelids. I would see more of 
Christians!” 

“T, also!”’ said the man of skepticism. 

And when with break of dawn, an early merchant came 
to fix his stall, he found them kneeling—gold and scarlet 
turbans in the dust praying with a glad and humble 
reverence: “‘O God of Carey Sahib, come Thou into our 
hearts to reign, and make us men of true religion.” 


AND TO MEN WHOM HE WOULD LIKE TO INTEREST IN THE REALITY 


OF THE RELIGION THAT MADE A COBBLER AN APOSTLE OF INDIA 
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The Bible in Burma 


BY W. H. MORSE, M.D. 


N THE last three years a circulation of 332,796 copies 
of Scripture has been effected in Burma, and this in 
spite of the war and post-war conditions which have 

seriously affected the work of the missionaries whose 
service has been instrumental in this circulation. For a 
good part of the time a number of missionaries were on 
war service, and as some of the most experienced men 
have been compelled to retire, it has been difficult to 
recruit new men in their place. The work of the Bible 
Society is only made effective by the cooperation of 
these workers. 

The larger part of the circulation has been in the 
Burmese language, but there has been a proportionate 
increase in the Indian languages, while in the Chinese 
the sales have within the last year nearly doubled. Many 
villages in the mission areas, particularly those in the 
immediate vicinity of the headquarters of a Mission, are 
fairly well supplied with the Scriptures. Other sections 
are almost entirely without the “Religion Book.” 

There is much hostility to the circulation of the Word. 
This takes various shapes. The belief obtains that the 
Government is intent to reduce the population, and that 
the plague is spread by the books for that purpose. The 
“disease-spreading books” is an expression commonly 
heard. The fear of the plague is acute. Next to this is 
the Burmese fear of hell, which is often used as argument 
against the sale of the Scriptures. ‘‘Those Religion 
Books tell of hell, and if we read them we shall see hell!” 
is a standing objection. But beyond this ignorance and 
superstition is the organized opposition on the part of 
some of the educated and influential Burmese, whose 
attempts to maintain Buddhism, not only as the 
“ancestral” but as the “national” religion as well, is 
persistent. So the Burmese Christian becomes in very 
truth an alien from the commonwealth of Burma, guilty 
of apostacy from Buddhism and of disloyalty to a 
national spirit. The former Buddhist tolerance is being 
transformed into persecution, and the Christian natives 
are treated maliciously at times, and their property 
destroyed by fire. 

Besides the hostility arising from ignorance and would- 
be political opposition, the missionaries’ efforts to 
promote interest in the Bible are hindred by the climatic 
hardships—the long months of aridity and torrid heat 
and, as regards Lower Burma especially, the lengthy 
rainy season. Over the whole country the pest of malaria 
holds sway. And yet there has been no previous year in 
which such numerous cases of conversion and baptism 
have been reported as the last year. And earnest and 
faithful though the missionaries are, the spiritual 
authority of the Scriptures has been a prominent factor 
in the actual conversions. 

Many interesting incidents in the missionary pro- 
motion of the Scriptures are related. One which is of 
particular interest to American Baptists is told by a 
Burmese Christian named Mg San Ba, of Kyaukse, who 
is active in colportage. ‘Last July,” he writes, “I 
visited the ruined city of Ava. I recalled how a hundred 
years ago the great ‘master of religion,’ Judson, went to 
Ava to present a Bible to the mighty emperor then ruling 


over Burma, Arakan and the Shan country, with a 
request that he might be allowed to teach and preach the 
Christian religion. That emperor, with his heart and 
mind firmly set in the worship of his ancestral religion, 
not only refused him permission, but threw Judson into a 
dungeon, where he lay manacled and fettered for two full 
years. And now whatis Ava? Aruined heap! Where is 
the mighty king? His dynasty is shattered! But the 
Book that the great missionary translated, the Gospel 
that he preached, is spreading over the whole of Burma. 
And in sight of this ruined city my resolution is freshly 
formed—daily will I pray to God that unto my life’s end 
I may be faithful to the sacred work of helping to build in 
Burma the City of God which remains indestructible and 
imperishable throughout the ages.” 


The Bible Finds a Convict 


When Mr. Asahiro Muramatsu, now the manager of 
the Home for Ex-convicts, in Kobe, was twenty-two years 
of age and was serving his ninth sentence in prison for 
thieving, a copy of the New Testament fell into his hands. 
He began to read at the beginning of Matthew, and the 
first thing that arrested his attention was the mention of 
sin in the twenty-first verse of the first chapter, giving 
him his first idea of sin. When he came to the Lord’s 
Prayer, he was impressed by Jesus’ words, “Our Father,” 
instead of “My Father.” When he reached the words, 
“T came not to call the righteous, but the sinners,” he 
said, ‘That means me; I am a sinner, and I want to 
repent.” Then later he read the promise in John, 
“‘Whatsoever ye shall ask in my name, that will I do.” 
And, so, for five days he prayed that someone might be 
sent to teach him, and the answer came through another 
convict, who had heard something of Christian teaching, 
being placed in his cell. For three days they were to- 
gether, and with only this human help, the thief became 
such a changed man that he was pardoned out, and 
through the leading of Pastor Osada, of Kobe, and Mr. 
Ishii, of Okayama Orphanage, he, following the footsteps 
of his Master, became the Christlike Christian who is 
opening the door of hope to many a “sinner” in that 
Home for ex-convicts, which he founded as the outcome 
of his own experience. 


The Bible Universally Adaptable 


When we find this book so exactly adapted to all races 
of mankind—to the passionate Arabian, the sluggish 
Greenlander, the philosophic Greek, the low-born 
Hottentot and the high-bred Chinese, the studious Ger- 
man and the polite Frenchman,the thoughtful English- 
man, the enterprising American and the quick-witted 
Japanese; when we find it so well meeting the needs of all 
sorts and conditions of men, we must agree with the 
learned Chinese man, that only the Creator of man could 
be the Creator of the Book. It is the one book that 
appeals to all alike. Old and young, wise and simple, 
learned and ignorant—all delight in it—Dr. Frank M. 
Goodchild. 




















The San Blas Indians 





America’s Most Backward Race 
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Camp Oswegatchie in the Adirondacks 


A TRAINING CAMP FOR SELECTED BAPTIST BOYS 


BY J. FOSTER WILCOX, SUPERINTENDENT 


waa ARAPHRASING the poet we might truly 
\\j declare that in the spring a young lad’s 
fancy strongly turns to thoughts of camp- 
ing. And happy is the boy who can antici- 
pate living in the heart of the Adirondacks 
in Camp Oswegatchie, the camp for 
selected boys to be established this summer by the Ameri- 
can Baptist Home Mission Society and the American 
Baptist Publication Society. During the past few years 
camps have been opened for boys in all parts of the 
country and thousands of lads now spend their summers 
in God’s great out-of-doors. Many of these have as their 
objective the making of money and in these “a coat of 
tan, a full stomach and a little fun”’spell success. Phillips 
Brooks once said, “‘He who helps a boy become a strong 
and good man makes a contribution of the first order to 
the welfare of society,” and to render such help to our 
Baptist boys is the purpose of our summer ministry. 

It is our purpose to supplement the work of the home, 
church and Bible school in leading out into the larger life 
of Christian service our boys and young men. Applying 
the ‘‘Plattsburg idea” to our summer ministry, we shall 
call together from the Baptist churches selected lads who 
have the necessary elements of leadership, and who are 
vouched for as to character, and present to them the 
objectives of the kingdom of God and reveal the denomi- 
nation’s interest in their development. While we shall 






aim to give to the boy all the pleasures of camp life, we 
shall also endeavor to inspire interest in, and consecration 
to, the.higher things of life. 

We know that one of the distressing problems before 
the church of Christ today is that of securing efficient 
leaders for the development and extension of our work. 
Churches, like factories and families, depend upon the 


infusion of new blood for their perpetuation. Out of the 
ranks of the young must come the leaders of tomorrow. 

The average boy receives his religious instruction in the 
Sunday Bible school. If he is present every Sunday, he is 
under the direction of inspiration of the leaders but fifty- 
two hours a year. A little more than two days a year 
devoted to his specific religious education! True, there 
are other influences which must be considered as contri- 
buting to his religious conceptions, but we must also con- 
sider the effect of the non-religious environment in which 
he spends much of his time. Young men dedicate their 
lives to the service of Christ because of convictions, and 
convictions are usually the result of intensive teaching 
and contact with inspirational personality. 

We realize the importance of directing the adolescent 
boy and inspiring high ideals in the most critical period of 
human life. It has been truly said that “‘early adoles- 
cence is the wonder period of life.” Perfect development 
depends upon a fourfold growth. The boy Jesus “grew in 
stature, in wisdom, and in favor with God and man”— 
physically, intellectually, morally and spiritually, and 
socially. Every boy should have a like growth. 

Our Camp will provide for the fullest possible ministry 
to the whole life of the boy. Many distinguished men will 
meet the boys and interpret to them life values and 


suggest vocational outlooks. These men have achieved | 1,4 oe 


success in their respective fields of service, and thus speak 
out of a rich experience. 

Twenty-five years ago I established my first camp for 
Baptist lads and during the intervening years I have lived 
in the great out-of-doors with thousands of boys and girls. 
As a pastor I count this experience one of the most suc- 
cessful means of reaching, holding and training the youth 
committed to the care of the church. 
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In founding the new denominational camp I have 
drawn upon the experience of years to provide all neces- 
sary equipment for the safe and proper entertainment of 
our selected boys, and the program for the development of 
the physical, mental and spiritual life of all is in no way 
experimental. We shall spare no pains to make the camp 
second to none in the country. 

We have selected Cranberry Lake as the site of our 
camp because it has so many advantages and is far famed 
as one of Nature’s most beautiful spots. 

The Adirondack wilderness is quite the size of the 
whole State of Vermont, and is three-fourths as large as 
the kingdom of Holland. Over it is spread a primeval 
forest, covering the land as the grass covers a garden lawn, 
sweeping over hill and hollow in endless undulation, 
burying mountains in verdure, and mantling brooks and 
rivers from the light of day. This region has always been 
and will always be under the domination of Nature. 
Camp Oswegatchie is three miles and a half from the 
village of Cranberry Lake and is reached by motor-boat 
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or by trail. Here, in the heart of the great wilderness, in 
the midst of the great coniferous forest, on the shore of 
the largest Adirondack lake, we will entertain our boys. 
It is a wonderful environment. 

Travelers who have been in various parts of the world 
declare that the beauty of this great lake is unsurpassed. 
The whole wilderness is ‘spangled with jewel lakes,” and 
is known as the “Switzerland of America.” It must be 
seen to be appreciated. 

Camp Oswegatchie will open Wednesday, July 6th, and 
close Wednesday, August 24th. Ten dollars per week will 
be charged for entertainment, and this includes board, 
tent, cot, blankets, boat, swimming lessons, medical care, 
and instruction. In fact, all necessary expense is covered. 
Baptist boys of good character will be received to the 
capacity of the camp, and no pains will be spared to make 
the ministry of the camp pleasing and uplifting. 

Parents and pastors may secure a beautiful descriptive 
booklet by applying to the Baptist Brotherhood Feder- 
ation, 23 East 26th Street, New York City. 
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The Story of a Chinese Woman as Told by Herself 


BY MRS. CHAN, OF WEST CHINA 


Chinese girls in a dark Chinese building, and I 

never was taken on the street except in a closed 
chair. I saw no men beside my father and brother, and 
spent most of my time in the bedroom where I worked 
slowly on fine embroidery. 

Mother and father attended services at the Good News 
Hall, but I generally remained at home to look after the 
servant women, for they do love to steal little things and 
big. The serving woman who waited on my sisters and 
me would tell us many tales of the gods and evil spirits in 
which she believed. When mother heard us talking she 
would say, “Children, do not believe all that Loo Sow 
tells you.” 

But we were interested and were always anxious to hear 
more. We often visited in other homes and saw the idols 
and charms which they used, but which father would not 
permit in our house. He was a member of the New 
Doctrine and did not worship images any more, and while 
mother followed him, we felt that in her heart she still 
believed some of the things learned in her girlhood. 

When smallpox was very bad each year I would wear a 
little cloth monkey on the back of my cotton gown, 


M Y EARLY life was lived like thousands of other 


| because our serving woman said it would scare away the 


and | smallpox spirit. And many times at night when I could 


not sleep or had bad dreams, Loo Sow would throw some 
rice into the corners of the bed-net to chase away the evil 
spirits. Sometimes in the summer we had very heavy 
storms, and when it thundered the servants would 
whisper that the god of heaven was angry, and they would 
put on our best clothes and make us sit still so we would 
not displease the angry god. 

When I was twenty years old there was a big war in 
China and nearly every family had to house and board 


several soldiers. It was not wise to have single daughters 
in the homes then, so many parents hastily arranged 
weddings for their single daughters. I was married to a 
widower, the son of an old friend of the family. They did 
not want the responsibility of caring for me during 
dangerous times. Of course I had not seen the man until 
after the marriage ceremony, and I soon found he was an 
irresponsible, reckless fellow. He acted as secretary for a 
small official and traveled a good deal. His mother soon 
died and I had to look after his property because he 
would not be bothered with business and yet scolded me if 
the rentals were not collected. 

Once when he was gone half a year without writing, I 
started to go to school. My oldest sister urged me to go, 
saying if I knew how to read and write I could manage my 
business affairs to better advantage. She also persuaded 
me to send two of the children to a “play-school” which 
the white Doctor’s wife had opened. We not only learned 
to read and write Chinese characters but were also told 
stories about a God or Spirit who lives people He created. 
This was the God my father had learned to worship, but 
he had not thought it worth while to teach his daughters 
because it is hard for our men to believe that the God of 
heaven cares anything about women. Later when I could 
read more characters the teacher let me read God’s words 
in a holy Book. 

I wanted so much to see if He would help me, because 
my heart was heavy with many anxieties. But I was just 
an ignorant Chinese woman and I was sure the God of the 
white woman wouldn’t hear me. But I asked her to pray 
for me one day and she did. While she was praying some- 
thing opened in here, like a door, and peace camein. Then 
I thanked the True Spirit in my own words. 

(Read this in the prayer meeting). 
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University—it was College then 


























and only recently has taken on 





University title—in its new loca- 
tion will be of interest to the dele- 
gates. We now have one insti- 
tution in Iowa to which all the 
Baptists can give their united 
and hearty support; and this is 
one of our educational achieve- 
ments of the decade. 

As for the railroad rates, an- 
nouncement of a rate of one and 
one-half fare has been made. It 
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man rates have not been reduced. 
All hotel reservations are in the 
hands of F. E. Goodell, chairman 
of the assignment committee, 
and applications should be made 
to him and not to the hotels 
direct. Information concerning 
railway rates and reservations 
and the proper procedure to 
secure the return half-fare may 
































Baptist Convention met in Des Moines, 

the capital of Iowa, so that after a lapse 
of nine important years—including five of 
the most important in the world’s entire 
history—the Northern Baptists will again 
gather in this proud city of the Central 
West. The Convention of 1912 was 
marked by the decision to form an Edu- 
cation Board under the Convention’s direct 
control, and at this time also the Ministers 
and Missionaries Benefit Fund found place 
in the regular list of benefactions. It is 
interesting, in the light of the large figures 
we have now become familiar with, to note 
that the day of large things seemed to 
many to have dawned when it was pro- 
posed to raise two million dollars from the 
churches and one million from individuals 
annually for the work of the missionary 
- societies of the Convention. This was 
regarded as a new ideal objective. Emory 
W. Hunt was in the President’s chair, and 


[| WAS in May, 1912, that the Northern 


Mr. Henry Bond was chosen as his suc- [| 
Convention sermon was |} 


cessor. The 
preached by Dr. Morehouse, his subject 
“The Making of a Denomination,” and it 
was worthy the great Christian leader who 


was delivering his public farewell after a & 


full generation of service. Those were the 
days when the Convention was finding 
itself, and the process went on apace at Des 
Moines, as many will remember. 

What strides since then in denomina- 
tional outlook and goals and ideals! As for 
problems, they were with us then, and they 
are with us now. We have emerged from 
the World War and are in the period of 
reaction, unrest, reconstruction—most try- 


ing perhaps of all periods because so j 


crowded with uncertainties. We are also 


emerging from the era of drives and pro- ~ 


grams on immense scale, and adjustment 


|ie-~=—SCié‘L’*'| «SWhierre the ¥ Northern 
4, *) Convention Will Meet 


Baptist 


to new conditions yet remains to be 
effected. Few will doubt, however, that 
we have made positive advance since the 
Convention of 1912. 

Now is the time to be planning to go to 
Des Moines. The committee of arrange- 
ments promises to provide for all who 
come, and Des Moines has acquired a 
reputation as a convention city. There 
are some new hotels, and one of them, the 
Fort Des Moines, has been made head- 
quarters. We give the names of many 
others, with prices of rooms. The pictures 
show something of the character of the 
capital. The city is attractive, and has 
reason to be proud of its public buildings, 
state and municipal, its post-office, schools, 
churches, and hotels, and especially of its 
great number of real homes. Des Moines 
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be obtained from the Trans- 
portation Manager. It is mani- 
fest that if pastors are to go, the 
churches will in most cases have 
to send them, and the initiative 
should come from the church, not from 
the pastor. This is merely a suggestion. 

There are 21 Baptist Associations in 
Iowa. The Des Moines churches—Calvary, 
First, Forest Avenue, and Galilee—are in 
Central Association. The First Church 
has 869 members, Forest Avenue 486. 
The total number of churches in the State 
reported in 1920 was 367, total member- 
ship 45,145, 6,371 non-resident. 

The Sunday schools number 278, with 
4,112 officers and teachers and 29,797 
scholars. The total value of church and 
parsonage property is slightly over $4,- 
000,000. Iowa stood fourth in amount 
paid on pledges May 1, 1920, to Feb. 20, 
1921. In percentage of quota pledged the 
Baptists of the State did not make so good 
a showing. 
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DES MOINES’ STATELY MUNICIPAL BUILDING 
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City and State 


Des Moines has a population of 
126,000, as against 90,000 in 1912. 
When its day of real development 
came, about 1905, the watchword 
was adopted, “Des Moines does 
things.” That has been character- 
istic. Under the Commission plan 
of city government a transformation 
took place, and from a corrupt and 
contented town there came a 
cleansed and aspiring city. Edu- 
cational institutions are prized, and 
Drake University and Des Moines 
University are given high place, 
while the schools are of the best. 
Naturally the churches are in keep- 
ing with the fine development in 
other lines. There are a hundred 
churches and missions, and the First 
Baptist is among the strong ones, 
with one of the best buildings. All 
of our churches will give hearty 
welcome. 

As a State Iowa is too well known 
to need comment. Educationally it 
has held high rank, and it is noted 
for both wealth and culture. In the 
heart of the Corn Belt section it is 
one of the great producers of grain; 
ranks first in dairy products, and 
high in hogs and cattle. Des Moines 
is credited with having produced 
more butter than any other city in 
the world. Then there are rich de- 
posits of coal, fine clay beds, and un- 
limited water power. Religiously 
the conditions are equally good. 
There are in the State about 6,300 
church organizations with 937,334 
members of all denominations. The 
Baptists number about 45,000. 
lowa has always been among the 
leading states in matters of progress 
and reform. The name comes froma 
Sioux Indian tribe, the loways. The 
State motto is, ‘Our Liberties we 
Prize and Our Rights We Main- 
tain.” Not a bad one for this year. 

It was in March, 1918, that Des 
Moines College was transferred from 
its location in the city to the High- 
land Park College campus, which 
had been purchased for the new 
institution combining the Central 
College of Pella and giving one 
Baptist school of college and uni- 
versity grade. The name was 
changed to University early this 
year,andtheinstitution now hasboth 
a president and a chancellor, in view 
ofitsenlargedscope. Delegateswill 
be welcome visitors to the campus. 

The new president, succeeding Dr. 
John A. Earl, is Dr. John W. Million, 
long-time president of Hardin Col- 
lege, Missouri. The office of chan- 
cellor, newly created, has been filled 
by the election of Dr. Loran D. 
Osborn, who will have charge of the 
internal and educational adminis- 
tration. The future is bright with 
Promise. 
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THE NEW POST OFFICE 
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The Sunshine Baby 


THE TRUE STORY OF HER LIFE AND TRAVELS, COM- 
PANIONS AND EXPERIENCES IN INDIA AND AMERICA 


BY REV. W. T. ELMORE 


Formerly Missionary in India. Illustrations also furnished by him | 














XV. A Race AT SEA 





1T WAS about a year later that Sunshine 
Girl and her family started again for 
America. Away down to the point of 
India they traveled. Here is a place called 
Ramaswarum, where the god Rama 
stopped when he was going to Ceylon to 
rescue Sita, his wife, who had been stolen by the demon- 
king, Ravenna, of Ceylon. Here he called the monkeys, 
and they brought down great rocks from the Himalayas 
to make a bridge from India to Ceylon, over which he 
and his armies passed to rescue Sita. 

So goes the old story. From Ramaswarum there ex- 
tends out into the sea a row of rocks, called Adam’s 
Bridge, which the Hindus say is the bridge made by the 
monkeys. Just a little while before this journey the rail- 
way had been built out over these rocks, and it seemed as 
if they were running on a track laid on the sea. When 
within about fifteen miles of Ceylon they left the train, 
and crossed over on a ferry. Then what a beautiful ride 
down through the island of Ceylon, and at last they 
arrived at Colombo. 

It was some days later that the Princess Alice came into 
port going east, for this journey was to be via the Pacific. 
It was great fun during those days of waiting, to paddle in 
the surf on the beach, and to go to the beautiful parks, 
drawn in rickshaws. At last all went aboard the Princess 
Alice, going away out in the harbor in a row boat, and 
then.climbing up the stairs at the side of the ship. 

Penang was the first stop, and then on to Singapore. 
This is the most southern city in Asia, and is almost on 
_ the equator. It is full of people from almost every land. 
The ship arrived before noon and was not to sail again 
until the next morning. In the afternoon Sunshine Girl 
and her family attended a wedding of a friend who had 
come on the ship with them, while the bridegroom had 
come up from the island of Borneo. In the evening there 
was a great feast for all the white people and also for the 
native friends. 

“What has happened in the world during the last week? 
I haven’t seen a paper since we left Colombo,” asked Sun- 
shine Girl’s father of a friend at the wedding supper. 

“Why, haven’t you heard?” he replied. ‘The whole 
world is going to war.” 

Sunshine Girl’s father was surprised, but after a little 
more conversation, the subject was dropped, so certain 
were they that a few more days and all would be peace- 
fully settled. Late at night all again went aboard the 
ship, and the next morning the Princess Alice sailed for 
Hongkong. 

It was the second afternoon after leaving Singapore. 
All were sitting lazily on deck enjoying the smooth 
tropical sea, when suddenly the ship began to turn. 

















What could this be? It was a straight course almost due 
north to Hongkong. But the ship was certainly turning 
east. The deck steward was asked, but he claimed to 
know nothing. Soon Sunshine Girl’s father took out his 
watch and began to count the strokes of the engine. It 
was going at much more than ordinary speed. Then 
everyone knew that there was really war, and that the 
Princess Alice was fleeing. 

Where were they going? Some said to Australia. 
Some jokingly said to the South Pole. One thing was 
certain; it was not intended that the passengers should 
know where they were going. No one was frightened, for 
it did not seem possible that anything violent would be 
done. Evening came on, and the lights were not turned 
on around the deck. The sailors put a screen of canvas all 
around the decks. Cabin lights were ordered out. Then 
everyone began to feel more serious. They were running 
at top speed with a dark ship in some unknown part of 
the ocean. . 

The night was hot. There seemed no relief. So Sun- 
shine Girl and her father went to the upper deck. Here it 
was cooler, but away up under the life boats is not a very 
good place for a little girl to sleep. So her father tied her 
to himself with a rope, and for three nights they slept here 
very comfortably. 

It was the morning of the fourth day that the cry of 
“Land! land!” was heard. It had become clear that the 
ship was making for some part of the Philippine Islands. 
At different times strange smoke had appeared on the 
horizon, but either the ships were not in pursuit, or the 
Princess Alice was too swift for them. Now it was learned 
that they were coming to the southern end of the island of 
Luzon. How relieved everyone was! Soon they were 
within three miles of the shore, and as this is neutral 
water, everyone felt that safety had been reached, and 
more hearty breakfasts were eaten than for three days. 

Then the ship steamed slowly along the shores of the 
island, and at last Sunshine Girl’s father, who had been 
looking through a pair of glasses handed them to her 
mother, and then let the little girl look through them. 
‘What is it?” she asked. “There on that point of land,” 
said her father. Then she recognized it. ‘Oh, it is the 
Stars and Stripes,” she cried, for Sunshine Girl had 
learned to love that flag even more perhaps because she 
had lived under other flags. There it was, waving over 
Fort McKinley, and everyone shouted, and the Ameri- 
cans sang “The Star Spangled Banner.’ Soon the 
Princess Alice was sailing into the harbor, past the place 
of Dewey’s great victory, and the race was won. 

Where do you suppose Sunshine Girl went first when 
she got ashore? It was to an American ice cream soda 
fountain, for they do not seem to flourish under any other 
flag. Her father had long promised her that whenever 
they reached American territory she should have an ice 
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cream soda the very first thing, and he kept his promise. 
Then he saw an American ball game. It was played by 
Filipinos, but it was American baseball, and Sunshine 
Girl and her people felt that they were really again in 
their own land. 


XVI. Tue “MANCHURIA” 


“No steamers may leave for a month,” was the dis- 
couraging reply to inquiries about passage. Then the 
Manchuria came into sight away out in the harbor. The 
passengers rushed to the steamship office only to be told 
that the German Consul had taken every berth on the 
ship for Germans who wanted to get home. “Well, we 
might be in a worse place,” said Sunshine Girl’s mother, 
and they waited. 

But they did not have to wait many hours. Soon word 
came that the captain of the Manchuria had refused to 
take any more German passengers than those already 
booked, for he did not want to get into trouble. Soa fine 
cabin was secured, and Sunshine Girl’s party went 
aboard. The ship was on her outward voyage, and ran 
from Manila to Hongkong, where everyone had to go 
ashore, while the ship waited nine days, getting ready for 
the long journey home. Sunshine Girl rode on top of the 
street cars, and in rickshaws and went to the top of the 
mountain at the back of the city, and had a very pleasant 
nine days. 

How pleasant the sailing was when again they went 
aboard. The ship would stand in a harbor for a day 
taking on great cargoes of tea. Then they came to 
Shanghai. Here the ship had to anchor at the mouth of 
the river, while passengers went up to the city seventeen 
miles, in a small river steamer. As the Manchuria was to 
remain two days, Sunshine Girl’s party went up the 
river. In the afternoon they got an automobile and 
visited every place where an auto would run. Then they 
walked out to see some of the odd little Chinese villages, 
which seemed strangely like the Indian villages they knew 
so well. 

The next day they went down the river again. Buta 
typhoon was raging out at sea. The great Manchuria 
was rising and falling on the great waves, while the little 
river steamer was tossed up and down like a ball. Sailors 
stood on the swing chairs at the side of the steamer. 
Others came aboard the little steamer. The spray was 
drenching everyone. When the little steamer could be 
swung close enough to the great ship, the sailors would 
take a passenger almost bodily and swing him across, and 
then help him up the stairs. Little Robert went up in his 
father’s arms. Sunshine Girl was plucky, as usual, and 
went up without a whimper. How thankful all were when 
the last passenger was safely aboard! But the great 
steamer remained at anchor all night, so severe was the 
typhoon. 


XVII. JAPAN 


The Inland Sea is one of the world’s beauty places. 
Then the great ship anchored in Nagasaki. From here it 
had been planned to go by rail across Japan, but the rail- 
roads were so filled with trains of soldiers that it was not 
thought safe. But from Kobe to Yokohama is a shorter 
Journey, and this was undertaken, planning to meet the 
steamship again there. 

All the long beautiful afternoon, Sunshine Girl sat 
looking out of the window, seeing the green fields and 


wooded hills and the quaint people. At every station, 
especially towards evening, throngs of boys and gilrs were 
watching the train. Little girls, not larger than Sunshine 
Girl, were carrying babies on their backs, and both they 
and the bright-eyed little mites seemed equally happy. 
Sunshine Girl threw kisses at them, and they smiled and 
waved their hands and threw kisses to her. 

Towards evening some of the Manchuria passengers 
stopped at an important town, planning to come on the 
next day. Sunshine Girl’s party decided not to stop In 
the night it began to rain, and when they arrived at 
Yokohama the next morning, the rain was pouring down 
in torrents. Little Robert and his mother were tucked 
into one rickshaw, and Sunshine Girl and her father into 
another, and away they went splashing through the 
streets toa hotel. The next morning they discovered that 
the train on which they had come had just been about two 
hours ahead of a washout of the track which it would take 
two weeks to repair. The other Manchuria friends had a 
very hard time to reach Yokohama in time to take the 
ship. They had to walk long distances, and ride ponies, 
and bear many hardships which would have been out of 
the question with little Robert So Sunshine Girl’s party 
were very glad that they did not stop that night, or they 
would have missed the good old Manchuria. 


XVIII. Home AGAIN 


The Manchuria was filled in every corner when she left 
Japan. There were many German officials, ambassadors, 
and others who were trying to get home. Now for the 
first time on this journey the weather became cool and 
pleasant. The Pacific Ocean is a lonely ocean, but even 
though in the nine days to Honolulu only one sail was 
sighted, the great throng of people on board had good times. 

At last Honolulu came into sight, and while the ship 
was drawing to shore, a Hawaiian band stood on the dock 
and played some of those beautiful airs which we hear on 
our gramophones. Then everyone went ashore. Away 
down by the Aquarium, where there are the most beauti- 
ful fishes in the world, is the famous bathing beach. 
People were going away out nearly a mile from the shore, 
taking boards which looked like ironing boards. Then 
when a great wave was coming in, a bather would stand 
on his board, and ride in on the crest of the wave. Some- 
times they tumbled into the water. Boatloads of people 
would ride the crest of the wave in their boat too. Of 
course all had their bathing suits on and were good 
swimmers, for often their boats were upset. 

The next day the Manchuria left Honolulu for the last 
stage of the journey. Again the band played. Boys 
dived for coins. One daring youth got into a life-boat, at 
least fifty feet above the water, and when the ship was 
out a little from the dock, he made a daring dive from the 
boat. People shuddered, but he was at the surface again 
in a minute, and ready to dive for coins. 

Six days more, and then the haze on the eastern horizon 
began to take form, and the “Golden Gate” came into 
view. The Manchuria majestically sailed into the great 
harbor, and all were happy to be again in their own native 
land. A fascinating journey across Rockies and plains, 
and Sunshine Girl was with her grandparents again, after 
a journey around the world. She was now eight years 
old, with more journeyings to her credit than usually 
come to one of eighty. 

(THE END) 
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OF THE. NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 
J.Y. Aitchison,D.D.,General Director 
SSS iH 
The Standing of the States—March 20, 1921 
The States Arranged in Order of Highest Percentages of Payments on Pledges 
Amount paid on A td Percentage 

$100,000,000 fund rire a one Amount paid on paid of amount 
States during fiscal year Me yan 4 pledges May 1, 1920 due on 
April 1, 1919, to el “en a to March 20, 1921 pledges 

May 1, 1920 _ . March 20, 1921 
Wictsnanin ec rae rein $62,966.91 $107,176.59 $103,292.66 96.376 
SUNGNNIG 22 Ake > ee kw oat ~~ See 100,160.00 551,464.95 514,941.77 93.377 
New Hampshire...... 61,800.00 100,888.63 94,081.36 93.252 
Gennectitut 2. 6564450600600. 56,384.00 232,387.07 207,666.95 89.362 
RieaarA Ne Mand dee ahs, sin sets hace 130,235.39 250,162.67 217,460.34 86.927 
sea WAS 9 yee ete nian de cnet had aes 71,368.00 223,010.71 118,912.16 84.709 
SN othe Sec Ken easel 65,999.00 161,439.72 136,441.29 84.515 
New York Metro. Dist... . 685,887.00 1,531,909.00 1,275,774.89 83.281 
Rhode Island........... 23,505.00 160,664.37 133,359.71 83.205 
NN S53, Biase qisin Wins 2 2 90,857.00 179,656.08 148,914.64 82.888 
District of Columbia....... 11,336.97 26,684.62 21,804.95 81.713 
New York State........ .. 374,756.74 916,369.97 738,365.86 80.575 
New Jersey....... ..... 126,327.88 605,390.31 472,876.95 78.111 
Lf cD el Gh aR ene ear ee oe 2,092.00 5,213.83 4,065.99 77.984 
Massachusetts............... 184,941.00 911,662.57 701,827.80 76.983 
Washington, East. one de 26;969.00 86,065.83 65,710.00 76.348 
Wisconsin. . | Ada tc acgne tes 37,596.17 130,246.96 94,341.06 72.432 
Pennsylvania. . NA tne 254,478.07 960,281.34 673,648.08 70.151 
Ohio... feet: 2 110,056.34 687,801.05 478,039.58 69.502 
Washington, West. i aston ee hae 27,805.00 90,051.17 62,230.12 69.105 
Oregon. . Ae Re a ee 11,790.00 108,188.79 73,508.63 67.944 
West Virginia. Ee ee 40,237.00 221,761.04 150,546.50 67.886 
California, South............. 140,328.00 377,983.39 256,579.55 67.881 
Nevada.. et Gh see aa 1,536.33 6,294.81 4,220.95 67.054 
North Dakota. . 5,582.09 43,058.35 28,791.12 66.865 
TOS SOR eee 10,422.00 35,976.90 23,261.27 64.656 
Te eee rer ere 93,906.00 421,532.69 268,918.32 63.795 
ATES oe 38,453.86 98,118.03 62,051.62 63.241 
California, North.. ru dae 50,727.00 185,678.42 117,306.06 63.177 
Colorado. . 29,165.00 128,451.66 79,751.06 62.086 
Montana.................... 9,163.20 26,456.84 16,420.92 62.066 
ee, 8,311.00 10,999.56 6,820.45 62.005 
Indiana. . es 102,989.39 378,406.01 231,550.89 61.191 
South Dakota. . 20,000.00 72,797.50 40,562.38 55.719 
iis cig Sos gS eS 4,513.00 19,495.48 10,312.33 52.896 
(OCT C1 ye ol eee 9,799.85 45,403.20 23,858.60 52.548 
ACESS ie ee ce re 1,122.16 135,077.31 53,479.74 39.591 
“COTS FS eee eee eae $3,533,567.35 $10,234,206.42 $7,781,696.42 76.036 
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HE Baptist Laymen at Cleveland put themselves strongly on record in favor of 
the Scriptural and common-sense principle of tithing. There is no question that 


this would solve all our church and missionary problems; make most of our promo- 
tion work unnecessary, and convince the world that Christians mean something by 
their religion. Can any one give a good reason why Christians should not tithe? 
The Des Moines Convention will afford fine opportunity to start this movement on 
a definite and determined forward march. Let the idea grow. 
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Cooperating Budget Fiscal Year | Receipts on Budget Balance due to | Specifics Received 
Organization 1920-1921 March 20, 1921 April 30, 1921 this Fiscal Year March 20, 1921 Last Year 
A.B.F.M.S.. eae $1,761,287 $1,117,204.78 $644,082.22 $56,386.54 $1, Lig 591.32 $1,366,276.45 
European Relief... ... 4 ee ee 92,442.09* Pe ee eee 
W.A.B.F.M.S........ 669,769 364,291.49 305,477.51 174,791.90 539, 083.39 624,969.07 
VER 3 ee 956,887 617,583.47 339,303.53 1,135.92 618,719.39 1,013,121.14 
A.B.H.M.S.R.W. Mem 12,000 Epeeece. | -.dveeeeueae. “1M” ““Siveoeeee 12,000.00 cum Petia 
W.A.B.H.M.S.. 483,404 261,870.36 221,533.64 151.75 262,022.11 340,009.86 
(Ch. | 339,017 257,027.58 81,989.42 21.00 257,048.58 318,129.87 
M. & M.B.B... 291,100 279,019.33 12,080.67 27.00 279,046.33 230,231.31 
B. of Ed.,"General 00, 87,472.57 py. A) rer ene 87,472.57 65,860.27 
Schools and eal 2,715,582 1,738,797.89 CUGteeee fhe wns I, 738, “Lk. i Se ene 
|. 27 See 15, 7,011.36 Cee whereas ,011.36 658.70 
TOUR sce iriesscc es $7,610,712 $4,908,944.83 $2,701,767.17 $324,956.20 $5,233,901.03 $3,959,256.67 
GOI oiisccig ive nies $1,900,000*** $951,033.29 A 2 el See SOON GRR FC lettiswcusecs 
Interchurch.......... 1,000,000 612,911.11 387,088.89 $300,000.00 GEBGEEESs | ccadetenees 
BOUMES cedcecry vows $2,900,000 $1,563,944.40 $1,336,055.60 $300,000.00 SE SGRSIGAG fl casccctenes 
Bev Gi Ae cans $15,000 $12,917.30 SAOBRIO fl cee eeces $12,917.30 $6,000.00 
ROP. Se Beckie ce ss 45,625 20,175.87 25,449.13 BRRIee § caceseeecas 
Inter-denom. Coop... . 47,332 10,466.24 po) a re pS ee ere 
Adjustment ......... 6,542 3,227.00 AS Ts) a Cr ee eee OF weawermenes 
TOU 6ccsetocves $114,499 $46,786.41 i Oy sd il ec $46,786.41 $6,000.00 
New York, City Mis’ ns $114,400 $98,482.17 SIGQIESe wees cen $98,482.17 $90,718.27 
Brooklyn, 67,735 44,441.39 po OO a 44,441.39 11,502.89 
Philadelphia, ‘‘ ss 61,080 41,596.01 19,483.99 41,596.01 27,112.67 
Pittsburgh, ‘ * 48,300 31,997.35 16:302.65 j;| 38 ws... 31,997.35 28,176.00 
Detroit, 3 a 70,350 50,284.09 po | i eee 50,284.09 31,056.00 
Cleveland, “ 5x 32,525 23,932.33 8,592.67 23,932.33 ,083.32 
Buffal 0, ~ ~ 39,456 26,139.34 13,316.66 26,139.34 19,115.69 
Chicago, ay he 52,475 32,250.53 yo) i a 32,250.53 20,421.71 
Los Angeles, ‘ si 31,668 30,703.04 St i errr re 30,703.04 55,567.00 
St. Louis _ = J 6,427.53 Siewee Yo  vcswacece GAteoe | .. «caveceneae 
oS ee $527,989 $386,253.78 bi? ays, > Sl ee $386,253.78 $296,753.55 
State Budget Fiscal Year | Receipts on Budget Balance due to Specifics Received Total Receipts to Total Receipts 
Organization 1920-1921 March 20, 1921 April 30, 1921 this Fiscal Year March 20, 1921 st Year 
ONE gio s.oce sin 4 a9:8 $18,400 $16,867.21 $1, —_ 79 Pekcrasdie $16,867.21 $5,821.00 
California, North..... ,000 50,888.13 Ee ete ca ec 50,888.13 28,791.74 
California, South..... 103.000 97,297.37 5, 703. CS BR eee 97,297.37 103,054.00 
(0 OE aera 31,000 32,523.98 JP: Ol ree 32,523.98 16,779.00 
Connecticont.......... 35,600 30,415.99 5,184.01 $11,518.10 41,934.09 27,079.00 
BONE So. 6: /e'0,0:0.9.4:0:0 2,800 2,532.87 be Sl eae 2,532.87 1,930.00 
District of Columbia 17,500 946.90t PL ns ener 946.90 33,927.73 
11S aa 11,100 10,778.23 epee € “ees enseres 10,778.23 8,115.21 
1" INS Pn paar ener 52,500 46,668.84 5,831.16 75.00 46,743.84 22,320.75 
EMIT 25. re ot eens 61,500 24,014.85t STASRIe hb ince 24,014.85 41,000.00 
owa. 36,300 32,563.62 3,736.38 752.25 33,315.87 25,585.61 
MNES neko pain cess 8,400 33,545.13 of a rer ee 33,545.13 32,300.80 
Maine. . 35,000 20,212.40 Vt 0 a 20,212.40 27,050.26 
Massachusetts. 58,000 53,187.30 4,812.70 170.39 53,357.69 27,277.50 
PUICIIPAT cc.065 overs 36,000 33,088.69 yO) A rrr ee 33,088.69 23,422.15 
a ne 59,900 54,083.26 Gees fleet esas ,083.2' 39,963.48 
LE a rae 10,000 9,722.54 277.46 9,722.54 5,524.82 
Nebraska 84,800 85,629.35 en ee 85,629.35 28,031.09 
a ae 4,000 4,036.53 SO bt esweus 4,036.53 737.16 
New Hampshire. . 25,000 22,916.63 yA SS) ere 22,916.63 18,471.00 
New Jersey...... 55,000 50,416,65 4,583.35 13,928.12 64,344.77 15,834.34 
New York...... 80,500 75,070.34 LL il re ae 75,070.34 67,766.73 
North Dakota. . 13,600 12,936.16 oO a ee 12,936.16 164.00 
M68 seas dyuidene a 130,000 119,166.66 10,833.34 119,166.66 51,070.00 
pal See ree 20,500 19,967.51 532.49 19,967.51 12,370.00 
Pennsylvania........ 57,000 52,250.00 4,750.00 | 52,250.00 38,034.52 
Rhode Island........ 20,000 18,333.32 1,666.68 | 18,333.32 15,080.31 
South Dakota 18,000 16,500.00 1,500.00 BO” tales 16,500.00 7,045.87 
|) Bl ate 3,100 1,898.05 eS a er 1,898.05 1,430.68 
LCOS er 27,800 34,552.76 GO Ye 34,552.76 23,177.00t 
Washington, East . 12,500 11,006.12 1,493.88 25,790.70 36,796.82 ,558.00 
Washington, West.... ,000 42,194.00 ,806.00 BY Nasiedesinsy 42,194.00 48,700.00 
West Virginia 30,000 29,127.72 872.28 | a Pee 29,127.72 32,978.34 
Wisconsin........... 44,000 28,908.51 15,091.49 | 28,908.51 21,322.71 
Wyoming..........5. 14,000 10,709.02 3,290.98 BY eewoncots 10,709.02 4,135.88 
BORE. So acskccrenta $1,346,800 $1,184,956.65 $161,843.36 $52,234.56 $1,237,191.20 $871,850.68 
e. Organizations | 
ee aceite rate $9,600,000 $6,526,941.66 $3,073,058.34 $377,190.76 } $6,904,132.42 $5,133,860.90 
| 
Total including G.B.P. | | | 
and Interchurch. . $12,500,000 $8,090,886.06 $4,409,113.94 | $677,190.76 | $8,768,076.82 $5,133,860.90 
Undistributed balances) =... ... . DiC SO 1) i a ae be ear, Di ADT LT A aera eR 
Credits claimed by | 
States not reported 
through regular 
COEVOT CL Die tease (le WOGARSO ff hec censuses 7,556.58 | ISFSORSS - | wledcdenees 
| 
$12,500,000 | $8,454,954.70 $4,045,045.30 $684,747.34 | $9,139,702.04 $5,133,860.90 


Grand Totals. .... 








*Applies on 1921-22 European Relief Budget. 


**Deductions. 





***Ror two years. 


tRetained amount incomplete. 


{Practically 7 months’ account. 
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| NEW BOOKS WORTH READING 














The Reviewer’s Chat 


The Kingdom and the Nations, by Eric 
M. North, Ph.D., the senior textbook 
issued by the Central Committee on the 
United Study of Foreign Missions, is now 
out and on sale at Boston, Chicago and 
New York Baptist book rooms. The 
chapters deal with Japan and Korea, 
China, India and Islam, Africa and Latin- 
America, What the World Needs, and 
What is Required of Us. Dr. North has 
made a notable contribution to missionary 
literature. This is a textbook, of the kind 
that can be studied, but it is also a reading 
book, filled with information, clear in 
statement, sound in estimate and prin- 
ciples. Weshall have more to say about it, 
but can at once advise its purchase. 
Pastors who wish to know about present 
conditions will find up-to-date matter here, 
handled skilfully. We welcome Dr. North, 
son of Dr. Frank M. North, a secretary of 
the Methodist Episcopal Foreign Board, 
to the fraternity of missionary literati. 
(The volume costs, in paper covers, 50 
cents, in cloth 75 cents.) 

The American Colleges and Universities 
in the Great War, by President Charles F. 
Thwing of Western Reserve University, 
is a book on the high level which we 
should expect from this educator and 
author. It is fortunate the history fell 
into such competent hands. With the 
reserve and good taste of the educated 
gentleman the story is told that gives a 
thrill of pride to every college man. There 
is fine analysis of the motives that led 
college men into service from the first,long 
before our country entered the war. In 
every war their country has fought Ameri- 
can college men, students and graduates, 
have had worthy part. The tacts of par- 
ticipation in the Great War are given, and 
’ make a record that will not fade. Among 
the enduring effects of the war, the author 
believes, will be a deeper sense of the value 
of physical health, greater seriousness and 
more secure establishment of the social 
humanities in the curriculum, and a deeper 
desire to use one’s learning for the public 
welfare. The volume will lead to a better 
general understanding of the fundamental 
values to citizenship and life of the college 
and university training. (The Macmillan 
Company.) 

The Stature of a Perfect Man, by P. H. J. 
Lerrigo, M.D., candidate secretary of the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission Society, 
puts in book form a series of Bible studies 
on spiritual well-being originally published 
in the Biblical World. These studies are 
wholly original, and the reader will not be 
likely to forget the points and the appli- 
cations. The truths of nature, discovered 


by modern science, are carried over into 
the spiritual realm in the most interesting 


and instructive way. A little book to be 
read and prized and often quoted in sermon 
or prayer-meeting. (The Judson Press, 
Philadelphia.) 

Everybody's World, by Sherwood Eddy, 
is one of the books to make the reader 
think and think hard. ‘If there ever is a 
yellow peril, it will be one of our own 
making.’’ That is the conclusion he gives 
regarding the Japanese-Chinese situation. 
And he goes on to give the reasons. He 
believes Japan will become ultimately.a 
Christian country as surely as our own. 
He takes us into Russia, and while some 
things have changed since he was there, his 
diagnosis in the main remains sound. He 
pictures China’s Crisis with clear strokes, 
and shows the one Christian remedy for 
her desperate need. In India he found the 
awakening national life resulting from the 
war, found also a new religious awakening. 
Then he closes with a chapter on Anglo- 
Saxon Responsibility that brings Every- 
body’s World close home with some search- 
ing questions. Here is matter for Ameri- 
can men to be considering, no doubt of 
that, and Mr. Eddy stimulates thought. 
(George H. Doran Co.) 

The Religion of Jesus, by Rev. Albert G. 
Lawson, is a little book with a great deal in 
it. Four addresses, the first giving the 
title, all treating the religion of Jesus de- 
scriptively, persuasively, helpfully. As 
President Evans says in his brief intro- 
duction, ‘‘The impression upon the reader 
is to make him desire the author’s love for 
Christ and His gospel.’’ Rich devotional 
reading. Attractively printed. (The 
Judson Press, Philadelphia.) 

Lest We Forget, by Hugh Black, ought to 
be read widely. It is one of the sanest 
books on the war, the consequences of war, 
the lessons of the war that ought to be 
remembered always, the necessary revalu- 
ations, and the reasons for the permanent 
alliance of the great English-speaking 
nations, that any writer has given us. Not 
a book of bitterness, but of balance with 
conclusive arguments for a League of 
Nations and our place in it. A through- 
and-through American book written by a 
Scotchman! Read it, and recommend it to 
your friends. There is patriotism, Chris- 
tianity, tonic in it. (The Revell Press.) 

Christianity in a New World is a volume 
of unusual merit. Here are brought to- 
gether twelve contributions by as many 
Baptist writers. Dr. Gilkey writes on 
Religion the Basis of Life; Dr. Fosdick 
gives his Convention sermon on The Un- 
shaken Christ; President Evans of Crozer 
writes on The Place of Tradition in Modern 
Christianity; Prof. Burton on The Liberty 
of the Children of God; Dr. John R. Brown 
contributes the address on The Baptist 
Principle in a Time of Reconstruction 


which he gave at Buffalo; Prof. Cross 


writes on The Modern Evangel; Pro’. 
Gerald B. Smith on The Power of the 
Gospel; President Faunce on The Church 
and Social Reconstruction; Mr. George W. 
Coleman on Christianity and Business; 
Dean Shailer Mathews on Can a Nation 
Be Moral? Dr. Robert A. Ashworth on 
Can Baptists Cooperate? and Secretary 
Franklin on The Ends of the Earth. 

This is high thinking on great themes. 
Dr. Gilkey calls us back from the practical 
emphasis now characteristic to the more 
contemplative and devotional ranges of 
religious experience which cannot be 
neglected without serious loss. The un- 
shaken leadership of Christ is strongly set 
forth by Dr. Fosdick, the leading preacher 
in New York today. Dr. Evans rightly 
evaluates tradition, and places baptism in 
its proper place, which we of all people 
ought to know and teach. Prof. Burton 
presents a fresh view of Christian liberty. 
Prof. Brown states the Baptist principle— 
the competency of the soul before God. 
Prof. Cross gives a message to the preacher 
concerning the modern Christian evangel. 
The heart of this evangel is an announce- 
ment of the revelation of the inmost nature 
of God in Jesus Christ. ‘‘ He is that revela- 
tion, for the very selfhood of God lies in 
His character.” Prof. Smith points out as 
the ‘‘ most notable exhibition of the power 
of the gospel just now, the great awakening 
which has seized all Protestant Chris- 
tianity.’’ our share of it the New World 
Movement, the keynote its missionary 
purpose. Gospel power is ever found in the 
church. Dr. Faunce believes the church 
must affirm that the law of love is a law of 
nature as well as a law of God, and not to 
be subordinated to any laws of biology or 
economics. Mr. Coleman says business 
has long been under a conviction of sin, is 
seeing a great new light, and that Christian 
ideals are calling it to a new and better way 
of life. As an observing business man, he 
speaks from that point of view. Dean 
Mathews is certain that a nation can be 
moral, and is under as much obligation to 
be moral as an individual is. It is for the 
church to say whether our country shall 
lead the way into international morality. 
Dr. Ashworth notes the difficulties in the 
way of Baptist cooperation even among 
ourselves, but shows the way to live to- 
gether and work as Christian brethren, to 
mutual advantage and with no compromise 
of convictions; then points out how co- 
operation with other denominations is 
equally possible and necessary. And lastly 
Dr. Franklin describes present-day condi- 
tions and needs, and declares that a Chris- 
tian church must now think in world terms 
or be adjudged obsolete. Surely a volume 
full of suggestive thought. (The Judson 
Press.) 

A Moslem Seeker After God, by Samuel 
M. Zwemer, sets forth the life, influence 
and teaching of Al-Ghazali, the Persian 
mystic and one of the great figures in the 
Mohammedan world. This theologian of 
the eleventh century was indeed a remark- 
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able character, ‘‘a rare combination of 
scholar and saint, of the orthodox Moslem 
and the aberrant Sufi.” He clothed 
Mohammedanism with his own idealism 
and made it appear at its best. Dr. 
Zwemer has made another valuable contri- 
bution to missionary literature. He 
always deals justly and fairly with his sub- 
jects. The chapter which gives the refer- 
ences to Jesus Christ in Al-Ghazali’s 
writings will be a surprise to the reader. 
And it isinteresting to learn that the Pres- 
byterian Church has an important mission 
work in the City of Mashad, close to the 
ruins of Tus, where Al-Ghazali was born 
and where he died, and that in this Mecca 
of the Persian world with its hundred 
thousand pilgrims a year thousands of 
copies of the Bible are sold, so that all can 
buy the whole story of what Jesus did and 
taught. ‘A new day has dawned for 
Persia and the Near East. Everywhere 
the New Testament is better known than 
any of the ninety-nine works of Al-Ghazali, 
and we may also say, without exaggeration, 
that the New Testament finds a larger 
circle of readers. The mystics in Islam are 
near the Kingdom of God and for them AI- 
Ghazali may be used as a schoolmaster to 
lead them to Christ.’’ (Fleming H. Revell 
Co.) 

The Scholar’s Larger Life, by Rev. James 
L. Hill, contains a collection of Dr. Hill’s 
addresses and essays, the first, which gives 
the title, being an address delivered at 
Grinnell College, his alma mater, to the 
founding of which his father, then a Con- 
gregational home missionary, gave the 
first dollar—a large silver one that became 
famous in the history of the institution. 
Verve characterizes this volume, like all 
that Dr. Hill produces, and in his college 
addresses he is at home and at his best. 
Wholesome matter for young people or old. 
(The Stratford Co., Boston.) 


Good News from an Evangelistic 
College in China 


By PROFESSOR FRED C. MABEE 


The fall term at Shanghai college started 
in great sadness with the death of our 
most promising Chinese teacher, Mr. 
Chen, and our very dear friend, Mrs. 
Westbrook, who had been back in China 
only twelve days. Through the hard days 
when we did not know who of the other 
sick ones would be spared, God was near to 
us all and bound us close together. 
Although Dr. Webster and Dr. Westbrook 
have been unable to carry on their work 
this term, they are anticipating taking it 
up again in February. Through Dr. West- 
brook’s long illness following his operation 
of appendicitis he was a constant inspira- 
tion to all of us in his Christian fortitude, 
his habitual cheerfulness and his continued 
interest in every thing at the college. One 
of the doctors who remarked at his courage 
and calm in the face of his great bereave- 
ment and own illness said, ‘‘ That shows 
what Christianity can do for a man.” 

The college made a big stride this year in 
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enrolment and in influence. The esprit de 
corps of the students has been well main- 
tained except for occasional ruffles such as 
the one connected with the proposed dis- 
continuance of military drill. The faculty 
esprit de corps, because of the terrible illness 
in September and the consequent shortage 
of the teaching force throughout this term, 
has been more difficult to maintain. And 
yet God has blessed both the building-up- 
of-character work and the evangelistic 
work. Students are growing in grace and 
strength and, since our report last January, 
there have been men baptized to a total of 
about forty. 

The Science department is strengthened 
in staff and will we hope, move into the 
splendid New Science Building in the fall. 
Weare proud to have two such well-trained 
Chinese returned students as C. C. Chen, 
Ph.D. (Yale), and Ming Chow, Ph.D. 
(M. I. T.), on our staff teaching Biology 
and Physics, respectively. The new 
courses for the degree of Bachelor of 
Science are proving attractive to a good 
proportion of students in the college, the 
majority being drawn to the Industrial 
Chemistry course. 

This year the work of the Reference 
Committee has taken moretimethan before 
because we now have regular meetings 
once every two months. The Committee 
has recently issued a call to all our East 
China Missionaries for a retreat for three 
days at the college during China New Year. 
We hope that this will result in uniting in 
a very real way all the members of the 
mission in our common task and in an 
emphasis on the things of the spirit. 

The severe famine in North China has 
driven both faculty and students to a 
larger and more sacrificial giving this year 
than ever before. Our Christmas cele- 
brations with the students and our own 
children were in the form of giving money 
and clothes. The students voted to give 
up an annual feast which cost about $60, 
and give that much more for famine relief. 
Besides putting on the Christmas tree 
pictures of gifts with funny poetry instead 
of real gifts, each child gave up some 
present he was expecting, and gave the 
equivalent in money to famine relief. The 
children never had a better time. 

The famine has also been given a good 
deal of attention by the college, church and 
Y.M.C.A. In September a joint budget 
was drawn up involving no advance in our 
regular work but with an amount equal to 
that of our regular work for the famine 
sufferers. This latter amount was sub- 
scribed twice over, and at the close of the 
first semester it is practically all paid. The 
need in the North is simply appalling and 
will in the next month or two reach its 
worst; we are hoping to make larger and 
more sacrificial contributions when the 
next term begins. 

This year the foreign community has 
been studying at its regular weekly prayer 
meetings on Wednesday nights Fleming’s 
Marks of a World Christian. It has made 
us see more clearly than ever what a 
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wonderful privilege and responsibility it is 
to bea missionary in a foreign country, and 
what temptations constantly beset our own 
attitude towards world citizenship. 

On the second of December Mr. Yen, a 
returned student from America who is an 
evangelist for the Chinese National Y. M. 
C. A., spoke several times to the students, 
and on December 12 made a final appeal to 
the non-Christians to accept Christ. This 
meeting, together with the earnest personal 
work done by faculty and students for 
weeks beforehand, resulted in thirty-six 
men deciding to be Christians, of whom 
twenty-six were baptized last Sunday at 
one of the most impressive services we have 
ever had. As Mr. Bakeman received them 
into the church at the afternoon com- 
munion service, and we had a chance to 
look into the faces of these men, it seemed 
to us that the possibilities for these Chris- 
tian lives were absolutely limitless. Thank 
God for these and such as these, for they 
are the hope of this great nation. 


Hotel Bulletin and Guide 


Des Moines has 4,000 guest rooms in the 
first thirty hotels, all in the down-town 
district within a radius of five blocks, and 
convenient to Convention Hall. Addi- 
tional rooms, if necessary, will be available 
in apartments and private homes. The 
following schedule of rates applies to the 
large down-town hotels. Rates in apart- 
ments, rooming and private houses will be 
in proportion to accommodations. The 
hotels are all on the European plan, the 
rates being for rooms only, without meals. 


Without bath With bath For each 
Hotel per room per room additional 
two persons _ two persons occupant 
Brown Hotel. $3.00 $4.50 


Chamberlain 

$3.00-3.50 $4.00-6.00 
Elliot Hotel.. $2.00-2.50 $3.00-4.00 
Hotel Fort Des 


wn 


Moines.... $5.00-8.50 $2.00 
Foster Hotel. $2.00-2.50 $2.50-3.50 $1.00 
Franklin 

Hotel... $4.00-5.00 $1.25-1.50 
Irwin Hotel.. $3.00-4.00 $1.25-1.50 
Kirkwood 

Hotel...... $2.00-3.00 $4.00 $1.50-2.00 
Lloyd Hotel.. $2.50 $3.50 $1.00-1.25 
Manhattan 

Hotel... $4.00-5.00 $5.00 
Martin Hotel. $3.00 $3.50-4.50 $1.00 
Northwestern 

Hotel...... $2.00-2.50 $3.00-4.00 
Randolph 

Hotel... 0. $2.50-3.25 $3.50-5.00 $1.00-2.00 
Rogers Hotel. $2.00-2.50 $2.50-3.50 $1.00 
Hotel Savery 

| 1) ee $5.00-9.00 £2.00 
Wellington 

Hotel... $1.50-3.00 $3.50-4.00 $0.75-2.00 
Cargil Hotel. $2.50 $3.00-4.00 $1.50 
Royal Hotel.. $2.00-2.50 $1.00 


Make reservations as early as possible, 
to insure you satisfactory quarters and‘at 
the same time relieve the committee of 
extremely heavy work in the days im- 
mediately preceding the convention. Indi- 
cate as definitely as possible just what you 
want in the way of accommodations and 
the rate that you desire to pay. Make all 
reservations with F. E. Goodell, Chairman 
Assignment Committee, Valley National 
Bank Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Spiritual Radium 


The largest and purest piece of 
literary, spiritual, and ethical radium 
in the possession of the human race 
is the Bible. This Book is the com- 
mon possession of all, yet it remains 
undiminished in its glory and power. 
Its marvel is its inexhaustibleness. 
Preachers and commentators still 
come thirstily to it as to a perennial 
spring. 











SPECIAL MEETING 


A special meeting of The General Board 
of Promotion will be held at Des Moines, 
Ia., Monday and Tuesday, June 20-21 
Important business is to be considered at 
this special meeting and it is hoped that 
there will be are presentative attendance. 
The opening session will be held at 4 
o'clock Monday afternoon. Further an- 
nouncement regarding the place of meeting 
and other information will be published 
later. 

WituiaM B. LippHarp, Rec. Sec’y 


TASK FOR CHRISTIAN WOMEN 


Prohibition by Federal amendment we 
have, but prohibition that thoroughly 
prohibits we have not. A great number of 
the vilest sort of parasites to be found in 
our population are skilfully evading and 
dodging and accumulating great wealth 
under the Volstead Act. The women of 
America won Prohibition as a federal 
enactment riveted into our Constitution, 
but the force and effectiveness of the en- 
actment are becoming a mockery. If it is 
the will of the women of America to make 
Prohibition serve as the great moral force 
it was intended to be, they must exert their 
will in manifold ways. Our national gov- 
ernment cannot enforce Prohibition with- 
out one hundred per cent cooperation from 
the community. Your community, small 
or large, is so organized that with very lit- 
tle effort its police officers and officials 
higher up can give the Federal agents all 
the aid necessary to drive out the rum- 
selling parasites or send them to jail. The 
women of any town in the United States 
can compel their town to respect our Federal 
Constitution and our Federal statutes. Let 
every woman keep in the fight to save Pro- 
hibition to the only country in the world that 
has had the moral courage to write prohibi- 
tion into its Constitution.—The Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 





‘But meekness is a rock that sinketh deep 

Which all the hosts of Satan cannot 
shake.”’ 

—Poems by Theodore Ernest Shackleton. 
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SARAMA HKA JAN AND DAUGHTER 


COMPARISIONS 
BY ELIZABETH S. SARGENT 


“Man looketh at the outward appear- 
ance, but God looketh at the heart! Can 
any good thing come out of Nazareth?” 

See these dark skinned Asiatics— 
mother and daughter! Look at those great 
rings around their necks, all the peculiar 
ornamentation on the clothes, and the 
heavy bungling head-dress of that heathen 
woman. The girl has ankle rings too! 
And both have bare feet! Stop! Wait a 
moment, reader. Remember that mother 
and daughter (of the present up-to-date 
ultra-stylish society woman and her debu- 
tante daughter) whom you met on the 
streets of our American cities. See their 
faces chalky white, rouged cheeks and 
lips, and penciled eyebrows. Earrings, 
beads and chains in place of neck rings, to 


be sure! Profusion of Oriental gold and 
bead trimmings, weighing down the thin- 
nest of gauzy materials that cling close to 
the figure, for their street gowns. Head 
dress, yes, beyond description. Not bare 
feet, but spider web silk hose and peg heeled 
pumps! 

Look again into the picture before you 
here. See for yourself all that is written on 
the bright faces and in the daughter’s loy- 
ing manner to her mother. 

Sarama Hka Jan and her eldest daughter 
are of a hill tribe of northeastern Burma, 
living near Bhamo, almost on the Chinese 
frontier. Just last March this mother 
was decorated by the British Government 
for her valuable work along educational 
lines. She is the mother of eight children 
and yet has established and carried on a 
school for poor orphan children in the local- 
ity where she lives. She has mothered 
and fed these children also. In order to 
do this she has gladly used the greater part 
of her own salary which is paid by the 
government. Her husband, Jan Tu, is 
called the “‘Shepherd of the Kachin Hills” 
because of his faithful work as pastor and 
evangelist over a large area. He receives 
no salary from any Mission and works a 
rice field for support of his family. 

The daughter pictured here is now ina 
normal school and after graduation will 
assist her mother in the school work. They 
are laying up “‘treasures in heaven.” 

Pray for these workers, and pray too for 
that other mother and daughter of Amer- 
ica, that some way they too may get a 
vision of eternal things. 


COLLEGES FOR WOMEN IN THE 
ORIENT 


The six Christian colleges for women in 
the Orient, which have set out to raise 
$2,840,000 for their more adequate equip- 
ment, received February 19th a promise 
from the Laura Spellman Rockefeller Fund 
of one-third of this amount, or of any part 
thereof which the colleges may succeed in 
raising. 

The six colleges and their separate needs 
are: The Woman’s Christian College of 
Japan in Tokyo, $610,000; Ginling College 
in Nanking, China, $790,000; Yenching 
College in Peking, China, $840,000; the 
Woman’s Christian College in Madras, 
India, $200,000; Isabella Thoburn College, 
Lucknow, India, $200,000; the Vellore 
(India) Woman’s Medical College, $200,- 
000. The Rockefeller Fund agrees to hold 
the offer open until January 1, 1923. 

Mr. Russell Carter, the treasurer of this 
central fund, says that these colleges have 
already raised in cash and pledges $678, 
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459, to which the Foundation is ready to 
add $339,229, in accordance with the above 
agreement. These figures include the 
special International Christmas Gift made 
by the women of America for these colleges, 
which amounted to $211,662. 

These colleges were all founded by 
foreign missionary agencies, and are union 
institutions maintained by the Baptist, 
Congregational, Christian, Lutheran, 
Methodist Episcopal, Methodist Episcopal 
South, Reformed and Presbyterian 
Churches, also the Methodist and Presby- 
terian churches in Canada. They are ad- 
ministered by union -boards of managers 
and trustees and are co-ordinated by a 
central committee of which Dr. James L. 
Barton of Boston is chairman, and Mrs. 
Henry W. Peabody of Beverly, Mass., Dr. 
Robert E. Speer, Miss Margaret Hodge, 
Miss Elizabeth R. Bender, and Mrs. 
DeWitt Knox of New York City, and Mrs. 
William F. McDowell of Washington, are 
members. The plan of the committee is to 
get ten-dollar gifts from at least one hun- 
dred thousand Christian women of 
America for these institutions for the 
higher education of girls in Asia. 


MOULD AT MOKANSHAN 


We are having the most delightfully 
cool weather this week. It is hard to 
realize that it is August. The first week 
that I was up here we lived in the clouds. 
That is not as pretty as it sounds. It 
means just solid fog with fitful rains day 
and night for days and days. We had to 
keep our windows closed very consistently 
on the windward side. During the time 
we had two three-day typhoons. It was 
rather glorious weather in a way, because 
of it’s weirdness. Of course, the mildew, 
gray, green and reddish brown, ‘‘ Three 
Varieties, Three,” grew beardlike all over 
our books and shoes. This madea pleasant 
diversion every day, as it had to be wiped 
off. Vaseline generously applied to the 
leather goods proved a fairly good pre- 
ventive. All clothing of whatever kind, 
had to be hung out in the air, not touching 
any other garment in order to prevent 
black specks of mildew coming. My violin 
reposing in the bottom of a closed trunk, 
in its case and wrapped in oil paper, got 
moist, and the ancient glue that was put 
on it in my grandfather’s day and looked 
hard as adamant in my own childhood 
days, became softened and oozed out in 
strings, leaving gaping fissures. Fortu- 
nately there is a gentleman here who can 
almost make a violin, and he mended it 
for me, and Mrs. Sweet of our mission, 
who lives next door, has a dry roomin which 
she invited me to keep it. So that trouble 
had a happy issue. My water color paints 
oozed glycerine and sprouted a beard of 
mould. Great experiences! But the 
“mei-ten” (mildew) weather passed, and 
then we had nice hot weather, followed by 
this ideal coolness and brilliant sunshine. 

We four Language School girls, who 
have been studying together this summer, 
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finished our allotted summer work last 
week and took our examination last Fri- 
day. That completes a year of hard 
wrung Chinese!—Bessie Williford. 


LONG SERVICE RECOGNIZED 


It would seem only fitting that some 
recognition be given the long, faithful 
service of Mrs. Mary Rose in Burma. 
Almost seventy-eight years ago she was 
born in Mergui. Practically all her girl- 
hood days were spent in Burma where she 




















MRS. MARY ROSE 


was taught by her parents, Rev. and Mrs. 
D. L. Brayton. Her father, who com- 
menced specialized work for the Pwo 
Karens at Mergui, was the translator of 
the Bible into their dialect. In 1855 the 
family removed to Rangoon and organized 
work for the Pwo Karens and three years 
later Miss Brayton was married to Rev. 
A. T. Rose, then the first principal of the 
government school in Rangoon. He joined 
the American Baptist Missionary Union as 
a missionary to the Burmans in 1862. 
After the death of her parents and her 
husband Mrs. Rose continued doing her 
Christian duties as faithfully and un- 
selfishly asever. At the present time she is 
assisting in the Karen Women’s Bible 
School. 


“WE WOULD SEE JESUS!” 


A few Sundays ago a group of the nurses 
of a Japanese University Hospital (non- 
Christian) who were off duty for a couple of 
hours came to the Shokei Jo Gakko (Sendai 
Girls’ High School) and asked Miss Ruth 
Smith to preach them a sermon! 

This came about because last spring the 
principal of the Nurses’ Training School 


connected with this hospital, who is him- 
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self a Christian, asked the teachers of 
Shokei Jo Gakko to help him in solving the 
problem of his pupils’ use of their free 
hours. The result was that the girls of the 
social service committee of the School 
Y. W. C. A. gladly accepted this oppor- 
tunity for service, so about forty nurses 
have been regularly attending the church 
services and these remain, eating their 
lunch in the pleasant sewing rooms, read- 
ing in the library, listening to the Victrola, 
or gathering around the piano to sing 
hymns. 

A second group of the nurses came the 
next Sunday and surprised Miss Smith 
again with a similar request. And since 
they must take turns being on duty, it is 
now arranged so that two groups of thirty 
each come twice a week to be taught Chris- 
tian hymns and study the Word of God. 
The first meeting of each group under this 
arrangement was to bea social with games, 
tea and cake; but those who had Bibles 
brought them and were hardly inside the 
door before their Bibles were opened and 
they were inquiring about the Scripture 
lesson for that night’s talk. Miss Smith 
gives the following incident which shows 
the earnest spirit of the girls. ‘‘ Before the 
first lesson, one of the nurses came to make 
plans. Just asshe was leaving and we were 
standing in the entrance with the door 
open and the cold wind sweeping through, 
suddenly she fell down on her knees and 
said she wanted to offer a prayer of 
Thanksgiving. So I went down on my 
knees and we both prayed.” 

A group of young men from a nearby 
government commercial school have come 
asking for Bible study each Sunday morn- 
ing before the regular church service. 
Even during the recent examination period 
every man was in his place at Bible class 
and church. These are just some ‘‘asides”’ 
for the young educational missionary who 
went over to Japan to spend her time 
mostly in teaching, but Miss Smith adds 
“A big book could be written on ‘The by- 
products of a Girls’ School.’ These are 
such big opportunities on all sides.” 


POOR CHINA! 


‘Have you people kept in touch with the 
efforts to rid China of the awful opium? 
Last year there were great fires in the 
different places where raids had been made 
on the hidden supplies. Later on, the 
officials in some places were giving orders 
to have certain fields all through their dis- 
tricts planted with the poppy. If the 
farmers refused, their lands were taken, 
and in some cases the owners were im- 
prisoned. Rather than meet such a fate, 
there were many farmers planting the 
seeds, and after the fields were again in full 
bloom, along comes another set of officials 
who order the fields rid of the opium under 
penalty. Can you imagine the situation it 
has made in some places? The poor people 
have been robbed of planting their grain as 
hoped, then they have been robbed of the 
price of the poppy, and the season gone— 
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too late to plant grain even if they have the 
means to get a supply to plant. Poor 
China! Do pray for her and her millions.” 
—Mabelle R. Culley. 








TIDINGS 
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Edited by Harriet Chapell 


The meetings of the Board since the New 
Year have been largely attended and full of 
interest. This has been due in part to the 
presence of members from Chicago and 
visitors from other cities, especially 
Washington, D.C., but also to the addition 
of new members whom the Board has been 
privileged to secure. The new members 
are: Mrs. Julia D. Swift, of Woodbury, 
N. J., engaged also in committee work for 
the Northfield Conferences, and elected 
vice-chairman of the Board; Mrs. Charles 
A. Brooks, wife of the Secretary of Foreign- 
speaking work for the Home Mission 
Society and president of the Woman’s 
Home Mission Society of the Southern 
New York Association; Mrs. Mornay 
Williams, whose husband is a well-known 
member of the Board of Managers of the 
Foreign Mission Society; Mrs. Harry 
Everts Morrow of Yonkers; Mrs. M. 
Joseph Toomey, wife of the pastor of the 
Peddie Memorial Church, Newark; and 
Mrs. W. H. Jones of the North Shore Bap- 
tist Church, Chicago, who takes the place 
made vacant by the resignation of Mrs. 
L. C. Walker. 

The Woman’s American Baptist Home 
Mission Society in March sent its Execu- 
tive Secretary as its representative to 
Porto Rico for the dedication of the new 
building of the San Juan Church and 
Christian Center. This building, which 
also houses the Society’s missionaries, is to 
serve the needs of the work, not only in 
San Juan but also in the adjoining towns of 
- Puerta de Tierra and Santurce, as all three 
are closely connected. Miss Florence E. 
Grant, formerly an officer of the Society, 
accompanied Mrs. Westfall on the trip. 
The visitors had also the opportunity of 
attending the Porto Rico Association 
meetingsin Ponce. There will be fresh and 
inspiring news available soon from this 
trip. 

Fruit of the work among Italians is 
shown in the marriage last Christmas in 
Detroit of Katie Di Blais and Valentino 
Panizzoli. Mr. Panizzoli has finished his 
course in Colgate and is now completing 
his study in Rochester and preaching in 
Batavia, N. Y. Mrs. Panizzoli is well 


qualified to be a minister’s wife, but will 
take advantage of this opportunity to do 
some studying in Rochester. 

The adult class of the Italian mission in 
Lynn is taught by a young man who was 
converted in the mission some time ago; 
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one of the primary classes is taught by an 
Italian girl who found Christ in this Sun- 
day school; and the secretary is another 
one Of the ‘‘fruits’’ of the work. 


SUMMER ANNOUNCEMENTS 


If any woman has failed to see the pub- 
lished announcements of the mission study 
conferences that might interest her, she 
should send for a copy of Over Here, in 
which the lists are given for both Baptist 
and Interdenominational summer schools. 


IN A SUNRISE STUDIO 
BY LOUELLA P. FORD 


I visited it last summer, this Sunrise 
Studio, out on the rocks of the Maine 
coast. Its walls were hung thick with 
pictures, and the pictures all had one 
theme—the sunrise. 

The artist sat among his brushes and 
paints. He had a courteous word of wel- 
come but he did not rise to greet me. He 
had a peculiar smile—a smile that seemed 
born of pain. Then I learned that he was 
paralyzed. One lég and one arm were 
practically useless. He moved with diffi- 
culty. Yet this man of national reputation 
as an artist, who had such a physical handi- 
cap, had something inside of him that told 
him he could paint, and paint he did. 

For years, all he had was indomitable 
courage and his genius—and he won out. 

He sits in a small east window, in the 
early morning, in his great studio, and 
paints nothing but the sunrise—the sunrise 
—God’s most buoyant thing. He paints 
early morning mists that are the tints of an 
abalone shell, spun through with gold and 
silver, and the sea isa fine, fresh green and 
there are ghosts of ships slipping by. 

He paints the grandeurs of purple and 
the vivid of crimson and the splendor of 
yellow. He paints the glistening white of 
gulls’ wings—all sunrises—all seen through 
the frame of an east window; and he, the 
painter of the sunrises, has the smile that is 
born of pain and is stricken and cannot rise 
when I enter his studio. 

But he puts all he has and is into his worki 

We are in studios, you and I, each one. 
Weare looking through our individual east 
window—the East that symbolizes faith 
and hope and love. We are transcribing 
the colors of the morning, the hope and 
confidence of a New Day, on the canvases 
of our lives; yes, and the purple of trouble, 
the scarlet of sin and the gold of God’s love. 

As we are painting our lives, you and I, 
through the east window, are the colors 
becoming dulled? Have we a shortened 
perspective? Do wesay we can accomplish 
little because we have neither mentality 
nor personality? Neither had Peter or 
John to any extent, but they had the 
passion of love and the spirit of obedience. 
They prayed, and with prayer came power 
and courage and wisdom and finally under- 
standing. Acarpenter and a few fishermen 
shaped the destiny of the world. 


It’s wonderful to be living now—to bean 
American and a citizen of the Kingdom o! 
God and to feel the thrill that all working 
Christians must feel at the Kingdom 
opportunities opening before us. But no 
amount of high thinking will take the place 
of the giving of ourselves—even as does the 
artist who is stricken and has the smile 
born of pain and who cannot rise as I enter 
his studio but who paints sunrises and puts 
his heart and soul into his work. 

Friends 0’ Mine, as you paint the sunrise 
from your East window, God grant your 
colors may be strong and pure and true. 


“FAMILY NIGHT” 
BY MARY A. HYNDMAN 


Perhaps you would like me to tell you a 
little about our Family Night at Aiken 
Institute. This has been our very best 
year, both in numbers and interest. We 
run from 200 to 250 each night and the 
number of men, women and children is 
quite evenly divided. Acollection is taken 
after supper and instead of many not 
responding, there will be only a few who do 
not at least drop in a nickel or a dime. 

The after-supper program was often 
given by some outside group from the 
various churches, but this year we have 
confined it entirely to our own people and 
have given it more of a religious tone, both 
in song and Scripture. One night we 
timed the verses given by the people and 
found that in five minutes forty texts were 
quoted. 

How heartily they sing, ‘‘ Jesus is Real,” 
‘He loved me so,” etc.! Of course we 
never omit the Flag Salute with appro- 
priate songs, for next to love of God we 
teach love of country. 

Bible classes follow. I wish you could 
look into the faces of the men and women 
while the Gospel of John is being taught. 
The attention is so rapt it makes one 
tremble to think of the responsibility of the 
life or death message one is bringing, and 
when tears come in the eyes of great strong 
men, one can but feel that they are being 
touched and the results must be left with 
Him who gives the increase. 


ELIZABETH’S BROKEN BANK 


(Miss Luella Adams sends this incident 
connected with the white Christmas at 
Rankin, Pa., among the mill workers.) 

The tree was in place but not a single 
gay-colored ornament was hung thereon. 
One could see, however, scattered about 
the green, all sorts of shapes of white paper. 
There were bottles of milk, mittens, loaves 
of bread, shoes and stockings, that had 
been put there because some one had given 
the equivalent in money for ‘‘ The Starving 
Children of Europe.” 

It was at this point that Elizabeth came 
in to exchange her library book, but the 
tree first caught her attention. She wasa 
young Hungarian girl about thirteen years 
of age. She naturally was curious, s0 
everything about the white Christmas was 
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explained to her. Then with a “Wait a 
minute,’’ she was gone. 

Now Elizabeth lives right down on the 
bluff, overlooking the mills. She has the 
smoke first before it has traveled up on the 
hill. (That is one thing in our city of which 
there is enough for all.) But from that 
home she came back up the hill this day, 
breathless from haste, and placed several 
pieces of money, amounting to 85 cents, on 
the table. 

‘“‘T want to buy for the starving children 
of Europe a pair of mittens, a bottle of 
milk—”’’ Then she hesitated, for these 
purchases amounted to only 35 cents. 
“T’ll take three pairs of mittens,’’ she 
added, ‘‘because it is cold over in Europe.” 
So the little white paper articles were 
selected and her name was written upon 
them before they were hung on the tree. 

Elizabeth’s face fairly beamed as she 
gazed upon them, and the reason for her 
joy was soon made known, when she said, 
“That was my very own money, taken 
from my toy bank. But—’’ and a strong 
emotion came over her—‘‘I have a brother 
in Europe who is starving.” 


A MISSIONARY’S DAYS 
BY MAY COVINGTON 


This month has been such a busy one! 

Being practically alone on the field, I 
find that I have to put into practice 
“Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with thy might,”’ and it would probably be 
amusing to enumerate some of those 
“whatsoevers.” 

During this quarter we have given two 
public programs which have taken many 
hours of drilling and preparing of costumes, 
but it has all brought its reward. 

The colporters, native workers, and the 
Tract Distributing League of women, all 
must be given their portion of tracts for 
each month. 

A neighbor boy who likes to bother the 
“evangelistas”’ crosses the pasture lot and 
crawls through the fence until he has it so 
broken down that the mule can easily walk 
over, and before we know it the mule has 
gone out into the main road. Because the 
fence must be fixed immediately and there 
isno man near upon whom she can call, the 
missionary must put on a big straw hat and 
with hammer and nails and some poles, do 
what her hands find to do. 

Another day she is in the kitchen making 
communion wine for the coming year. 

It is a beautiful morning, the sun is 
bright, the breeze balmy and the birds are 
singing merrily. The missionary has 
seated herself at her desk to begin the pre- 
paration of a series of studies for the 
women’s meetings on the subject of 
“Christ the King.’ A precious hour of 
deep study and meditation passes, when 
she is brought to the consciousness of 
terrestrial things by a knock at the gate. 
It isa man who wants to know if he can put 
two cows in the pasture. 

Dinner time. The soup has been served 
when a neighbor comes to ask if he can cut 
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a few strips of sod from the school lot to 
patch his front yard. 

In the few minutes after dinner before 
starting out calling, it is necessary to make 
some custard or other dainties to take to 
the sick church members in the hospital. 

The rainy season has passed and it is 
time to fix over the tennis court for use 
during the dry season. The missionary 
herself does not do this but must see that 
it is done and how it is done. 

During the month of November we had 
two “‘play nights’’ in the college lot. The 
nights were so very beautiful, with moon- 
light, that we could play games almost as 
though it were daylight, and even better, 
because it was delightfully cool. At 9:30 
we served sandwiches and coffee. There 
were about 35 present each night. The 
missionary got closer to some of the young 
people during those hours than she could 
have done in a year of meeting them in the 
church. 

San Salvador, C. A. 


SETTLED IN UTAH 


Seven years ago a young couple raised in 
Baptist families moved to Utah. There 
were four children and these attended the 
Baptist Sunday school in their new home, 
until suddenly they stopped coming. The 
missionary called to inquire about their 
absence and ‘found that their Mormon 
neighbors were making an effort to convert 
the family to Mormonism. The mission- 
ary did all she could to combat this in- 
fluence and even took the pastor to talk to 
them several evenings, but the community 
influence was too strong. The parents 
were baptized into the Mormon church and 
disappeared from the missionary’s knowl- 
edge. 

Recently she was visiting on a’ new field 
and found this family, now with eight chil- 
dren. The mother reported to her, ‘‘We 
tried the Mormon religion six months and 
that was all I wanted—toocrooked.”’ The 
children now are coming to the Baptist 
Sunday school and the mother comes 
occasionally herself. At the Christmas 
exercises she especially asked to meet the 
teachers of her children. It seems now 
that the work done so long ago has not 
been lost but will bear good fruit. 


THE EXTENSION DEPARTMENT 


BY INA E. BURTON 


“‘It has been so encouraging and grati- 
fying to have several people express their 
pleasure at the coming of the visitor, and 
some of my members have said they could 
hardly wait for the third quarter’s litera- 
ture.””’ So wrote one of the Extension 
visitors of a local church. 

Interest in the work of the Extension 
Department of the two Woman’s Societies 
is increasing most satisfactorily. At the 
close of the fiscal year 1920 there were 226 
churches using the literature among 2,489 
members. The number of churches now 
using the literature has exactly doubled 
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and the number of members has grown, up 
to April 1st, to 6,648, or 167 per cent in- 
crease over last year. 

The Department aims to give inform- 
ation concerning missionary work being 
done by our denomination to women who, 
for various reasons, cannot attend the 
regular meetings of the Woman’s Mission- 
ary Society. This is done by sending to the 
local church visitors a packet of literature 
foreach of her members. Each packet con- 
tains literature from the two Woman's 
Societies and the General Board of Pro- 
motion. The visitor then makesa personal 
call on each one of her members, delivers 
the new packet of literature and talks over 
the missionary work being done by the 
denomination, as well as what her own 
church is doing to meet the spiritual need 
of the world. Each member is encouraged 
to make a regular pledge to the missionary 
budget of her own church, but if she does 
not care to do this, she can place her gift 
in a small envelope enclosed with the litera- 
ture and when the visitor calls again the 
money is collected and placed by the visitor 
in the local church missionary treasury. 

The Societies suggest that the visitor 
plan for a meeting of all her members at 
least once a year, semi-annually if possible. 
The meeting should consist of a well-pre- 
pared program and a social hour. One 
church in Washington, D. C., sends a de- 
tailed written report of the program of each 
meeting held by the woman’s missionary 
society to all the members of the extension 
department, thus keeping them in constant 
touch with the active work of the society. 

The Board room on the tenth floor of 
Headquarters is made a busy place by the 
fifteen or twenty Baptist women who 
gather for a day at the beginning of each 
quarter to assemble the literature for the 
packets. 

Any church which desires to know more 
about the work of this department may 
write to the Extension Department, W. A. 
B. F. and H. M. Societies, 276 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 


FROM MEXICO 


BY CONCEPCION HERNANDEZ 


All the pupil nurses at Hospital Latino- 
Americano are very nice, but there is one, 
Miss Gomez, who is very much interested 
in religious work. She organized a Sunday 
school with the children who are sick in the 
Hospital. She began with our little 
patients, but we notice that the room is 
now full with outside children and adults. 
Little children who are just able to walk, 
beg to be taken to the service on Sunday. 

The patients come to the Hospital full of 
fear of Protestant people, and some of 
them have to get permission from the 
Catholic bishop to come and be cured. 
Some come with relics hanging from their 
necks or saints to protect them from the 
‘Protestant devil.” To those people we 
do not talk much of religion in the begin- 
ning, but we try to act and live our Lord 
Jesus’ Gospel. Before we know it, those 
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same people begin to ask questions about 
our faith and then we know our chance has 
come. 

It is harder to convert a Mexican 
Catholic than to convert a real, true pagan. 
Yet all throughout the country are places 
where people are crying for teachers and 
preachers. There are places where a poor 
peon has given his only piece of land for 
building a house of worship or has sold his 
burro or bull in order to help toward the 
construction of a chapel or school. It is 
touching to hear of these cases. 


THE FIRST ITALIAN BAPTIST 
CHURCH CELEBRATES 


BY PROF. A. MANGANO, D.D. 


Ten years of service in the Marie Louise 
Dietz Memorial has just been properly 
celebrated. The first session was Colgate 
Night, under the auspices of our Italian 
Department. A fine and loyal group of 
friends came to share with us the pleasure 
of the occasion. The chief addresses of the 
evening were given by Dr. George D. 
Adams of Mt. Vernon and Dr. J. F. 
Vichert, Dean of Colgate Theological 
Seminary. 

The various nights of the week were 
under the auspices of the different organi- 
zations of the church—Tuesday night the 
girls’ organizations—Wednesday night was 
Church Night, in addition to the addresses 
the incorporation of the church was cele- 
brated. Thursday night was Boy Scout 
Night. Friday the B. Y. P. U. served as 
host. Sunday, the final day, was full of 
inspiration. The historical sermon in the 
morning was by Prof. Mangano, and the 
sermon in the evening by the pastor, Rev. 
V. Coletta, was followed by the observance 
of the Lord’s Supper. 

Among the many friends at the various 
services were Dr. E. P. Farnham, former 
secretary of the Extension Society; Dr. 
J. F. Wilcox, representing the A.B.H.M.S.; 
Mrs. Katherine Westfall, representing the 
Woman’s Home Mission Society, Dr. 
Charles H. Sears and Mr. Harry R. Bailey, 
of the Extension Society, and Mrs. David 
A. Howell, representing the Woman’s 
Auxiliary of the Extension Society. There 
were also special delegates from the First 
Church, the Emmanuel Church, the Marcy 
Avenue Church, and from the Brooklyn 
B.Y.P.U. Association. 

The climax of the celebration came two 
weeks later when, as a result of a week of 
special evangelistic meetings conducted by 
the Rev. A. Perotta of Utica, N. Y., a 
dozen men and women decided to follow 
Christ in baptism. There was a deep 
religious spirit in the entire church mem- 
bership. 


MANY TONGUES, ONE SPIRIT 


Prayers in behalf of President Harding 
and his advisers were offered at the Inter- 
national Baptist Seminary, East Orange, 
N. J., March 4, in four different languages: 
Russian, Polish, Hungarian and English. 
They were all one in spirit. 
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FROM MEXICO CITY DISTRICT 


There are many mission stations in the 
metropolitan district besides the chief 
church of which Rev. Alfred Cavazos is 
pastor. The work has also the assistance 
of Dr. A. B. Rudd, General Missionary of 
the Home Mission Society, and of four 
women missionaries commissioned by the 
Woman’s Home Mission Society. These 
workers do visitation and conduct all 
kinds of activities connected with church 
life. 

They are of Mexican birth, consequently 
perfectly adapted to the life of the coun- 
try, and are devoted and efficient in their 
service for the Master. Among their ac- 
tivities we find in one place thirty young 
women reached in a year; in others, groups 
of converts, a young men’s class, visiting 
in homes of sickness and bereavement, 
embroidering pulpit tapestries, earnest 
doctrinal instruction in the homes, the 
leading of singing and of such societies 
as the ‘‘ Little Missionaries,” and of all the 
varied groups of the Sunday schools. 

These four missionaries are: Senoritas 
Luz Heath, Francisca Salas, Josephine 
Pliego, and Carlota Y. Albornoz. Their 
work is reaching out into the life of the 
people in all directions within the metro- 
politan district. 

At the suburb of Guadalupe is a school 
with 64 pupils this year, which includes 
still other workers as teachers. Last 
November fourth-grade examinations were 
given there to 49 pupils, all of whom but 
one passed and received certificates from 
the government. 

With improved political conditions our 
mission progress is assured. 
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EAGER LISTENING 


‘Evangelistic work in Assam as a whole 
was never more promising nor nearly so 
interesting as it is today,” writes Rev. 
R. B. Longwell of Impur. ‘All up and 
down this fascinating valley for a distance 
of 450 miles and back in the mountains the 
people are listening to the gospel story as 
never before. There are quarters in which 
opposition and even persecution are as 
stubborn and fierce perhaps as at any time, 
but ‘the sound of marching in the tops of 
the mulberry trees’ is too distinct for any- 
one to mistake its meaning. High caste 
Hindus listen with amazement to the 
gospel preached by Christian coolies. 
During the year we have baptized on the 
Impur field about 700 converts.” 

Mr. Longwell gives the following 
example to illustrate the change that is 
taking place among the natives of Assam: 
‘One cold windy day Rev. O. L. Swanson’s 
evangelistic workers were out on a preach- 
ing tour and in the vicinity of a Hindu 


temple were showing Bible pictures. Some 
one from the Hindu company said, ‘ Bring 
your pictures into the temple. We cannot 
stand out here.’ The crowd moved into 
the temple and listened to the evangelists 
until they finished their story. This breach 
of custom does not seem to have occasioned 
the least bit of tumult of the people.” 


OPPORTUNITIES IN JAPAN 


During his absence of a little over a year, 
great changes have taken place in Osaka, 
Japan, according to Rev. J. H. Scott. 
“Modern buildings, unknown to Japan a 
few years ago, are now being built in large 
numbers; immense factories are going up; 
large business enterprises are being 
launched; an increased spirit of civic pride 
is evident and Osaka is leading the other 
cities of Japan and of the Orient in efforts 
for social welfare. These changes are not 
only most interesting but are of vital sig- 
nificance to us in our work, because they 
are forcing upon us not only perplexing 
problems but also most promising and in- 
sistent opportunities for service in social 
welfare and for spiritual help to those 
about us. In other words, never before 
was it so possible to be the Good Samaritan 
and at the same time a strong witness for 
Christ and his co-workers in saving men 
and women from sin.” 


A TRAINED CHOIR IN BURMA 


The music department is one of the 
special features in the central school of 
Kengtung, Burma. An excellent choir has 
been trained by the headmaster of the 
school, and this choir consisting of twenty 
boys and girls made the long trip from 
Kengtung to Mandalay, walking a distance 
of over 600 miles. For the first time some 
of them rode in a train and most of them 
had their first sail on a river steamer. 
After the Baptist Convention in Mandalay 
was ended the choir visited Bassein, 
Tharrawaddy, Rangoon, Kemmendine and 
Insein, singing at all of these places, much 
to the delight of the people of Lower 
Burma. The trip proved a real blessing to 
the singers, too, for they have now seen a 
bigger bit of the world, their horizons have 
been widened and they have entered intoa 
larger sphere of Christian fellowship. 


GOSPEL PATHS FOR SOCIAL 
SERVICE 


Gospel paths are being brought to the 
attention of the people in the villages near 
Donakonda, South India, as a very effec- 
tive form of social service. With the Ford 
car which he has at his disposal, Rev. J. A. 
Curtis, in charge of the Donakonda field, 
can travel over the government roads and 
reach many of the villages, but he finds the 
country tracks quite impassable. For two 
or three rupees a mile, however, these 
tracks can be cleared so that a car can pass 
through, and Mr. Curtis is urging the 
Christians of the villages to make these 
gospel paths. 
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INDIA LAND CULTIVATED IN 
AMERICAN STYLE 


Contrary to the gloomy predictions of 
the natives, four acres of land in Nellore, 
South India, which was cultivated entirely 
in American style has just yielded a 
bumper crop of rice. When the mission- 
aries planted, using American plows, discs 
and harrows, and in addition placed the 
plants six inches apart, the Indians freely 
predicted that the crop would fail. Now 
they admit the success of the new methods. 





proved deeper than they had expected and 
came into the cart. On the return trip 
they crossed in a novel way. Two cots 
were brought for them, each sat in the 
middle of a cot, four men lifted them on 
their shoulders and carried them over in 
state. 

One of the missionaries in South India, 
who was visiting all the important Chris- 
tian centers in his field, camped at Atma- 
kur, where is located the oldest and largest 
church. A very high official of the district 
came to him, saying he did not see any use 
in preaching to the Madigas who would 
never change anyway. The next morning 
this same official walked through the 
village and also the Christian palem. On 
his return he confessed to the missionary 
that he had never seen such a clean Madiga 
palem, whereupon he was told about the 
transforming power of the Christian 
religion. 
















GOOD EXAMPLE FROM AFRICA 


One of the greatest difficulties the 
mission workers in the Belgian Congo had 
to face during the past year, according to 
Rev. Paul C. Metzger, was the abnormal 
rise in pricesat home. At the beginning of 
the year all work was seriously affected. 
To meet this difficulty in the native church 
at Tshumbiri, which is entirely self- 
supporting, the members were encouraged 
to increase their monthly subscriptions and 
they did increase them from 20 to 50 per 
cent. Even this does not prove sufficient, 
so a thank offering was taken for the first 
time in Tshumbiri, and it yielded over 500 
francs, no small sum in the Congo. When 
all the sources of income were added it was 
found that there had been an increase in 
offering equivalent to 55 per cent per 
church member! 












PHILIPPINES 


Leaders from the boys’ dormitory in 
Capiz have been conducting Sunday ser- 
vices in the provincial jail recently, and 
supplying copies of the Old and New Testa- 
ment to the men, with the consent and en- 
couragement of the Governor of the Pro- 
vince. 














FOREIGN MISSIONARY RECORD 





Arrived 






Mr. J. L. Snyder of Rangoon, Burma, in 
New York City, March 4, 1921. 

Rev. and Mrs. W. F. Thomas of Insein, 
Burma, in Boston, March 22, 1921. 





STATION SNAP SHOTS 
AFRICA 


A new plan for student self-support was 
adopted at the Congo Evangelical Training 
Institution in Kimpese, Belgian Congo, not 
long ago. When the high standard of self- 
support is reached, the student families will 
be raising their own food from garden plots 
set apart for them and will earn their cloth- 
ing and books by working at carpentry, 
brickmaking and other trades. 

“As civilization and Christianity are 
introduced,” writes Mrs. Mattie Frederick- 
son of Sona Bata, Belgian Congo, “‘ medical 
help is readily sought and appreciated. 
Even simple remedies for ordinary ills are 
wonders to them, to say nothing of the in- 
jections, the internal medicine and the 
knife, instruments, etc.” 
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AT ELLIS ISLAND 






The activities of The General Committee 
of Immigrant Aid at Ellis Island during the 
past year have abundantly justified the 
convictions of itsorganizers. The handling 
of immigrants was restored to Ellis Island 
on February 16, 1920. The Committee 
immediately made application to the De- 
partment of Labor at Washington for an 
increase in the number of approved immi- 
grant aid workers from seven to fifteen. 
Ultimately, action favorable to this request 
was obtained and the Commissioner re- 
quested our Committee to recommend 
eight additional candidates for full time 
service at the Island. Out of fourteen 
applications considered by the Committee 
eight were approved by the necessary 
Government authorities and received their 
passes to begin work about the middle of 
August. Increased cooperation on the 
part of the Government has made possible 
a great increase in usefulness. A bright, 
well located room, near the main entrance 
to the principal building, was assigned as 
the headquarters of the workers in place of 







CHINA 


In China it has been found that the an- 
cestral temple, the abode of the dead, is, 
often really the center of interest for the 
living. Taking this fact into consideration, 
one missionary in South China has made it 
a point, whenever possible, to send Chris- 
tian men into the ancestral temples to 
teach school. 



























INDIA 


While Rev. and Mrs. S. W. Stenger of 
Nandyal, South India, were on a recent 
tour among the outstations they were 
asked to go from one village to another 
across a river. On their journey over they 
traveled in a bullock cart, but the water 
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the dingy, poorly located quarters pre- 
viously occupied. The Government also 
secured the services of Col. Helen Russell 
Bastedo, who was appointed Director of 
Social Service at Ellis Island to coordinate 
and supervise the activities of the several 
Immigrant Aid Workers. Her leadership 
has resulted in greatly increased efficiency 
in the amount of work accomplished and in 
the quality of its helpfulness. Negotia- 
tions are pending with The Society for 
Italian Immigrants, Inc., The Hebrew 
Sheltering and Immigrant Aid Society, and 
The Council of Jewish Women for member- 
ship. When this is done all societies main- 
taining workers at the Island will be 
activity enlisted on the Committee. 


A BIG LITTLE CHURCH 


This organization of which I write, the 
First Baptist Church of Rock Springs, 
Wyoming, recently held special services in 
commemoration of its tenth anniversary. 
The writer and State Secretary J. F. 
Blodgett were the invited guests, one 
preaching in the morning, the other in the 
evening. The Baptists were very few when 
the church was organized, and there was a 
handicap in that this was a great coal 
mining camp of several thousand people, 
most of whom were foreigners. The 
church now has 34 resident members, the 
best meeting house in town, all paid for, a 
Sunday school, young peoples’ society, and 
a resident pastor. The State Secretary 
stated publicly that this was the only 
100% Baptist church in the state in the 
New World Movement. It secured pledges 
for full amount asked, and has made full 
payments up to date. While doing this, 
it has paid up the last of the time loan on 
the meeting house. This is a little church 
in number but it is big in results. We need 
to nurture the little churches. There are 
nearly 7,000 people in this place—mostly 
a foreign population.—D. D. Proper, Asso 
ciate Edifice Secretary A.B.H.M.S. 


TRAINING SCHOOLS FOR RURAL 
MINISTERS 


It is believed that more rural pastors 
have been given special training in up-to- 
date rural church methods in the past two 
years than in the previous twenty-five 
years. A dozen schools have been held by 
several denominations cooperatively. The 
churches most interested in this movement 
have been the Northern Presbyterian, 
Northern Baptist, Methodist Episcopal, 
Christian, Congregational Church and 
Methodist Episcopal South. 

The interdenominational schools were 
held for the most part at State Agricultural 
Colleges, though a few were held at de- 
nominational schools. These tax-sup- 
ported schools often furnished free lodging 


and gave the meals to the ministers at cost, 
and in addition furnished a considerable 
portion of the faculty without cost. 


In addition to the cooperative schools 


several denominations conducted schools 
for their own men. 


This was done in a 
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The officers and Board of Managers of 
the Publication Society were the guests of 
the officers and Board of Managers of the 
Home Mission Society April 18, in New 
York City. 


realized to a much greater extent by those 
in whose memory and love they continue 
to live. Dr. Williams served as superin- 
tendent of French work for the Home 
Mission Society from 1872 until his death 
on June 15, 1915. 


number of cases where the Home Mission 
Boards had special denominational pro- 
grams to inaugurate. The Methodist 
Episcopal Church conducted sixteen of 
these schools with an attendance of over 
1,200 pastors. 

These training institutes lasted from ten 
days to three weeks. The curriculum in- 
cluded the following subjects: Bible Study, 
Homiletics, Evangelism, Religious Edu- 
cation, Rural Sociology, Rural Economics, 
Organized Play, Church Building and 
Equipment, Church Finances, Rural 
Church Methods, Program of the Church 
in an Industrial Community, and a large 
number of subjects pertaining to home and 
community problems. The instructors in 
these schools numbered over 300. As a 
rule they were selected from the most 
successful pastorates in the land. The 
Federal Government, through its State 
Extension Service furnished over 100 of 
these teachers to the churches without cost. 


Drs. F. A. Smith, of Elizabeth, and 
R. M. Traver, of East Orange, N. J., and 
G. R. Hovey, of New York City, compose 
the committee on text books for the corres- 
pondence courses to be conducted jointly 
by the Publication and Home Mission 
Societies during the ensuing year. 

The deputation to the West Indies com- 
posed of T. S. Penny, of England, Mornay 
Williams, of New York, and Dr. George R. 
Hovey and Rev. C. S. Detweiler, of the 
secretarial staff of the Home Mission 
Society, sailing via Cuba, completed the 
survey in Jamaica during the first part of 
March. Dr. Hovey and Mr. Detweiler 
sailed to Porto Rico by way of Santiago, 
Cuba. It was planned to visit all the 
prominent leaders in the Baptist work of 
the Island. One day the entire party left 
Kingston, Jamaica, by train for Brown’s 
Town, on the north side of the Island where 
resides an English pastor who is an old 
acquaintance of Mr. and Mrs. Williams. 

The days were full, with missionary meet- 
ings, conferences and the preparation of 
reports. Every member of the party is 


Rev. C. A. Brooks, secretary of foreign- 
speaking and city missions of the Home 
Mission Society, has returned from his 
western trip tremendously impressed with 
the importance of the Chinese and 
Japanese work on the Pacific Coast. He 
feels that the appointment of Dr. Charles 
H. Shepherd as superintendent of the 
Chinese work was a fortunate circumstance 
in view of recent developments. In San 
Francisco, Portland, Seattle, and Locke, 
California, he found the Chinese work in a 
flourishing condition. The night school at 
the Chinese Baptist Mission in San Fran- 
cisco is growing rapidly. He feels that 
some form of union Christian community 
work, that does not touch church relation- 
ships, should be begun at once in San 


FIELD NOTES ; 
Francisco. 


Dr. H. F. Stilwell, superintendent of 
evangelism of the Home Mission Society, 
recently spent eight days with the Central 
Baptist Church of Providence, R. I. He 
spoke both Sundays, morning and evening, 
and on several evenings during the week. 


Rev. and Mrs. Herbert Ford, in the 
States on furlough since September, 1920, 
sailed for Porto Rico on the Coamo, Satur- 
day, March 26. Mr. Ford is the general 
As a result of the meetings thirty young missionary of the Home Mission Society at 
people and several adults made a beginning Caguas. During his furlough he attended well and rejoicing in his ability to meet all 
of their public Christian life. A large pro- the University of Chicago three months. engagements. 
portion of the church membership was clit ee Sh om 
aroused to a new sense of Christian Rev. J. E. R. Folsom, superintendent of — The conferences and work of the Joint 
obligation. evangelism for New Jersey, reports that Committees of the Home Missions Council 

the increase in baptisms last year over the and the Council of Women for Home 

year before was 44 per cent and is hopeful Missions have been of great value to the 
that he will be able to report a larger in- genominational Home Mission Boards 
crease for this year. Over 80 churches were during the past year. The chairman of the 
holding special services during the Easter committees for the present year, as just 
period. New Jersey's goal is ‘‘A baptism given out from their headquarters at 156 
for every ten of our membership. Fifth Avenue, New York City, are: Alaska, 
cian Dr. Paul de Schweinitz, Moravian; Church 

A delightful chapel-car wedding was Building, Mr. Joseph S. Wise, Reformed; 
held on board the car ““Grace”’ in March, Cities and Industrial Relations, Mr. John 
when Marjorie, daughter of Rev. and Mrs. McDowell, Presbyterian; Comity and Co- 
E. R. Hermiston, missionaries in charge, operation, Dr. Lemuel Call Barnes, Bap- 
was married to Albert S. Roen. The tist; Hebrews, Dr. John A. Marquis, Pres- 
wedding occurred at Chowchilla, Cali- byterian; Indian Missions, Dr. Elmer E. 
fornia. Higley, Methodist Episcopal; Migrant 
Groups, Mrs. May Leonard Woodruff, 
Methodist Episcopal; Mormonism, Dr. 
Frank L. Moore, Congregational; Negro 
Americans, Dr. George R. Hovey, Baptist; 
New Americans, Mrs. D. E. Waid, Presby- 
terian; Orientals and Hawaiians, Dr. 
George L. Cady, Congregational; Pub- 
licity, Dr. Ralph Welles Keeler, Methodist 
Episcopal; Recruiting the Home Mission 
Force, Rev. William S. Beard, Congre- 
gational; Spanish-Speaking Peoples in the 
United States, Mrs. J. W. Downs, Metho- 
dist Episcopal, South; Town and Country, 
Dr. David D. Forsyth, Methodist Epis- 
copal; West Indies, Mrs. Fred S. Bennett, 
Presbyterian. These chairmen may be 
reached through the headquarters address. 

Dr. Forsyth and Dr. Charles E. Schaeffer 
have been added to the Executive Com- 
mittee as members-at-large. 


Brighton Church, Colorado, has 81 
members and over 100 in Sunday school. 
The cornerstone for the new church was 
laid March 23. The work here is the result 
of the coming of Chapel Car ‘‘ Emmanuel,” 
Rev. C. A. Blinzinger in charge. 


At a recent meeting of the Board of 
Managers of the Montana Baptist State 
Convention it was voted that beginning 
May 1, 1921, all appropriations of money 
made by this Convention from its own 
resources or in its capacity as agent for the 
Home Mission Society to apply on mis- 
sionary salaries shall be mailed in monthly 
checks direct to the churches and not to the 
missionary pastors. The object of this 
action is to tie up the churches in a closer 
relation to the Convention, and also to 
increase the importance of the local church 
and its organization in the mind of every 


missionary pastor. 


Dr. F. T. Galpin, of Pittsburgh, has re- 
turned from Cuba with an interesting and 
optimistic report of his visit to the Island, 
speaking particularly of the work fostered 
by the Home Mission Society. 


Rather interesting news this: Lodge 
Grass Indian mission ‘‘flivver”’ recently 
impressed into service by a Montana 
sheriff to assist in the running down of a 
gang of bootleggers bringing whisky from 
Canada to Denver in Super-six Hudson 
touring cars. It is reported that Mission- 
ary Petzoldt rendered a good account of 
himself as a road racer. His foresight in 
carrying mud chains made his Lizzie more 
than a match for the higher powered 


machines. 


The Second Baptist Church, Waterville, 
Me., Rev. J. T. Tetreault, pastor, held an 
impressive ceremony recently in memory 
of the former pastors and Dr. James N. 
Williams, the late superintendent of 
French work among Baptists in America. 
All of these men gave of their best and 
while the monument of their faithfulness 
can be seen to some extent in the church 
organization as it stands today, it is 
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What Other Denominations Are Doing 


To Know WHat FELLOW WorKErRS ARE ACCOMPLISHING ENCOURAGES Us 


Methodist Centenary contributions will Peking University has bought a perma- 
make it possible to develop work among nent site four and a half miles northwest of 
the Negroes in about sixty northern the city, near the Indemnity College and 
centers. At Newfield, New Jersey,a type the Summer Palace. The land, which 
of work has already been started among the consists of 100 acres, was bought from the 
Italian farmers. An English-speaking Governor of Shensi, and was part of an old 
teacher has resigned her position in the imperial estate. The governor reduced the 
public schools and will devote her whole purchase price from $60,000 to $50,000 on 
time torural Italian work. Similar work is the condition that his aged father be given 
being undertaken among the Portuguese in the title of Honorary Advisor and that ten 
Massachusetts fishing towns. Community scholarships be allowed to Shensi province. 
buildings are being erected in three Penn- Panne 

sylvania coke villages, and Sunday school 
work is being started in numerous other 
coal and coke mining communities. In 
Newark a large church which had been 
abandoned has been recovered and trained 
workers have gathered together there 
1,500 boys who were practically moral 
outcasts. 


In Shensi, China, the greatest problem 
now confronting the church is how to enlist 
the wives and daughters of the men who 
are anxious to become Christians. Rev. 
Arthur W. Hummel, an American Board 
missionary, says, ‘‘The great illiteracy 
among women, the restraints of home life, 
and the pressure of public opinion make 
this a most difficult problem. In only one 

Mr. Tahalram Gangaram, a Hindu, Of the fifteen or more centers which we 
estimates the number of religious beggars Visited were there more than a dozen 
in his country at 5,600,000, and their cost Women who dared to break through the 
tothe country as at least 65,000,000 rupees social conventions and attend church wor- 
amonth. Hedescribes this body of menas Ship. When we sought the reason for this 
a huge mass of selfishness, ignorance and €xceptional place, we traced it back wholly 
superstition, and urges the responsible to the influence of one woman in the com- 
leaders of Hindu society to move for their unity, who the year before had studied in 
uplift. ‘They should be impressed,” he the Fenchow Woman’s Bible School. Now 
says, ‘“‘with their responsibility to the it is the aim of all the churches to select 
public, urged to take up useful work, from each Christian community one or two 
trained to be teachers, given charge of women of intelligence and influence who 
little village libraries and reading rooms, will study in the Fenchow school and re- 
and made preachers of pure religion, true turn to break down the local prejudices. 
morality and temperance.” The men of the churches know that no 
Christian community can exist ‘half slave 


.., and half free,’ and they are setting them- 
Mr. Hanson, of the Lucknow Christian sejyes with a will to the task of building a 


College, in an article in the Indian Witness, church on solid foundations.” 
tells something of the work of cooperative 
loan associations. Inthe Central Province : ; : . 
region there are 149 cooperative loan so- Phe London Times, in an article from its 
cieties with 7,945 members. Practically SPecial correspondent in Tokyo, is quoted 
thirty per cent of them are free from debt, 28 Saying: ‘‘This year prohibition may 
and in the others the debt has been brought form the subject of telegrams from Japan. 
down fifty per cent. In another decade, it Under the leadership of the secretary of the 
is believed, the long standing debts of the New True’ Women’s Association, a cam- 
members will be wiped out. Most of these P2ign will be started with the opening of 
societies are showing other evidences of the session when 10,000 women will parade 
material improvement. Many of them before the Diet, with a platform which will 
have adopted improved seed and imple- include the limitation of hours for the sale 
ments. Inonevillagethesociety members of liquor, the limitation of the quantity - 
have sunk twenty-two wells. Still another be sold, the enforcement of total absti- 
society has planted its common land with PE"°e within Pasliament, and the pre- 
trees with the purpose of redeeming its hibition of sale to minors. Three thousand 
mortgaged lands by the proceeds of the prominent members in the religious, edu- 
timber when it matures. Around Lahorea cational, and political worlds oe Ne 
number of societies have incorporated in TE ENS ORNS Sinem 

their by-laws a rule forbidding extravagant aaa 


txpenditures on weddings and funerals— Through the China Centenary Move- 
among the chief sources of debt in India. ment (Methodist Episcopal) a Community 
Oiten the council of the societies settles Church has been established in Shanghai, 
petty disputes, one society having 263 with a charter membership of over 250. 
such settlements to its credit. Fifty-five Dr. Luther Freeman resigned a church in 
“ocieties in one district maintain scholar- Pittsburgh to take the leadership of this 
ships, and one backward community has _ church, which will minister toa community 
taised 5,000 rupees for a high school. of more than 2,000 Americans. 
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Does This Mean Something 
for You? 











NEW WORLD MOVEMENT 
’ STANDARD.-FOR GIVING. 


A What we said we would do 
B. What some of us have done 
C. What all of us can do. 
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Note: 

In 1800 churches 170.000 
Contributors gave on an average 
$95.24 each. If our entire 
membership gave on this basis, 
we would have over $130,000,000 
This would be muck less than an 
amount equal to one half the 
tithe of the average income 
of Northern Baptis}s. 











Think What $130,000,000 
Would Mean for World 


Evangelization 
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CONDUCTED BY ALMA J. NOBLE, 218 LANCASTER AVE., BUFFALO, N. Y. 








O GREAT LORD of the harvest, send 
forth, we beseech Thee, laborers into 
the harvest of the world, that the grain which 
ts even now ripe may not fall and perish 
through our neglect. Pour forth Thy sancti- 
fying spirit on our fellow Christians abroad, 
and Thy converting grace on those who are 
living in darkness. Raise up, we beseech 
Thee, a devout ministry among the native 
believers, that, all Thy people, being knit to- 
gether in one body, in love, Thy Church may 
grow up into the measure of the stature of the 
fullness of Christ; through Him who died, 
and rose again for us all, the same Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Requests have come occasionally for a 
book of suitable prayers which may be used 
in Guild meetings, and I pass on through 
MIsSIONS a suggestion I have made in 
personal letters. You will find beautiful 
prayers in all of Dr. Fosdick’s recent books, 
The Manhood of the Master, Meaning of 
Prayer, Meaning of Faith, and Meaning of 
Service. There is a collection of very de- 
vout prayers, The Temple, by Orchard; and 
another called God’s Minute. These may 
all be secured at any city book store, or 
from 276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
They are a great help to a devotional 
service, because they are dignified and the 
deep things of the soul are expressed in 
beautiful phraseology. Use one of these at 
every meeting, but do not let anything take 
the place of your own uttered petition, 
however faltering and timid; just forget 
everybody around you, and speak from the 
fullness of your heart to your Heavenly 
Father. 


‘‘Sucu STUFF AS DREAMS ARE MADE OF”’ 


The above is the title of a short little 
sketch written by Margaret Applegarth for 
the World Wide Guild to be given in con- 
nection with the Jubilee celebration of 
the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society. This is one of her choicest 
short plays, and it is perfectly suitable for 
any Guild Rally, whether city, association 
or state. There was not time to have it 
printed before the District meetings, but 
I have at 218 Lancaster Ave., Buffalo, 
about 75 mimeograph copies for ten cents 
each, which will go to the first bidders. 
There are only seven speaking characters, 
so that three or four copies should be suffi- 
cient for a Chapter. Beside these seven, 
there are about twenty or more in a group 
of Oriental witnesses. It is just what you 
have been longing for. 


WHERE TO SEND Your WHITE Cross 
WorkK 


So many inquiries come to the W. W. G. 
office asking for addresses of missionaries 


to whom articles may be sent, and also 
what kind of things to send, that once more 
I am referring you to the two White Cross 
leaflets which give full information. 
“Stupid Me”’ tells to Whom, How, When, 
What, and Where to send for the Foreign 
Missionaries; ‘‘Overland Division’’ gives 
the same information for the Home Mis- 
sionaries. There is just one thing these do 
not give, and that is the name of the Home 
and Foreign Missionaries assigned to the 
W. W. G. of each state, but this informa- 
tion can be obtained readily by writing to 
the secretary director of your own state. 
It is most gratifying that so many Guilds 
are doing so much White Cross work. 
These leaflets are free and may be obtained 
from the Department of Missionary Edu- 
cation, 276 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


SOME UNIQUE FEATURES OF 
W. W. G. ACTIVITIES 


First Church, Detroit, Michigan 


“Our work seems to be conducted on an 
entirely different plan from any Guild I 
know about. We have two Chapters 
which, under the supervision of a Girl’s 
Work Committee, do many things beside 
regular Guild work. We meet at 3:30 
P. M., first for swimming, then for sewing 
classes, followed by supper at 5:45. The 
older girls then have a First Aid Class, 
while the younger girls have their Mission 
Study period. At 7:45 the younger girls 
have Gym, under the supervision of a 
Y. W. C. A. instructor, closing with a 
fifteen-minute Devotional talk and leaving 
at 8:30 for home. During this hour, the 
older Chapter has its regular W. W. G. 
program of mission study. We have 116 
girlsenrolled. With an average attendance 
of 70. Some of our members teach on 
Saturday and Sunday in the City Missions, 
and at Christmas time we collected cloth- 
ing amounting to $50 and sang carols at the 
homes of.some of our sick church members 
Christmas Eve. We are now preparing to 
give ‘The Pill Bottle.’ We sent two of 
our members to the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention at Buffalo, and have money now in 
the treasury to send two to a Summer 
School of Missions.”’ 


Mrs. Swain's Chapter, Providence, R. I. 
““My Guild has been wonderful this 
year. We shall win the Reading Contest 
for the fourth year and the girls have en- 
joyed the reading more than ever. I have 
been pleased in prayer meeting to hear 


them mention books that have particularly 
impressed them. Last year during Lent, 
we studied the ‘Survey’ before prayer 
meeting, and this year Serving the Neigh- 
borhood. We are having splendid dis- 
cussions and more girls in the Guild than 
ever before.” 


Watertown, N. Y. 


_ Chapter 2748 of the W. W. G. was organ- 
ized in October, 1919, with six members, 
and we now have 64 active members. We 
have pledged $600 to the New World 
Movement through our church envelopes. 
Some of the activities of our Chapter are as 
follows: Study of the Survey, adoption of 
student in the Missionary Training School 
for our Service Flag member; dressed six- 
teen dolls for the Crippled Children’s 
Hospital; rolled bandages for White Cross 
work, 3,500 gauzes for City Hospital, 
Christmas box sent to Judson House, con- 
taining 165 practical gifts; six pairs of 
bloomers and a basket valued at $9.50 toa 
poor family for Christmas; we are now pre- 
paring a box of surgical supplies for the 
Ellen Mitchell Memorial Hospital, Moul- 
mein, Burma. Weare studying The Bible 
and Missions and The Church and the 
Community, and hope to surpass last year’s 
record in all branches of work for missions, 
both Home and Foreign.” 


New Haven, Conn., First Church 


“T wish to report to you a ‘Reading 
Group’ held in response to Mr. Hill’s 
request, which you had in December 
Missions. Our W. W. G. Chapter invited 
the women of our church to meet with us 
for one evening a week for six consecutive 
weeks, anda story on India was read each 
time, White Cross gauze and bandage work 
being done meanwhile. We had an average 
attendance of 15, and made 1,130 gauze 
compresses, and 60 seven-yard bandage 
rolls. Later we expect to send some 
hospital supplies with these things.” 


Fort Scott, Kansas, Chapter 6009 


‘‘We meet twice a month, once for a 
Program meeting and once for an In- 
dustrial meeting. As we always have 
luncheon together, one of the girls prepared 
this ‘Grace’ which we all repeat in unison: 
Our Father we thank Thee for this gift of 
food, for we know that Thou givest all 
things that are good. Thou dost shower 
Thy blessings in bounteous store—may we 
love Thee and serve Thee each day more 
and more.” 


Tioga Church, Philadelphia 


“One year ’s practical work of the W. W. 
G. of the Tioga Church: Armenian Relief, 
$60; Dormitory, Swatow, $10; China 
Relief, $5; 334 dozen baby vests; W. A. B. 
F. M. S.; 2 dozen dolls, Miss Cole, Africa; 
paid for painting and furnishing club room 
at Rumanian Baptist Mission, Phila- 
delphia; gave picnic to 20 Italian children; 
gave Christmas party to 50 Polish children; 
gave one dozen hemmed dish towels to 
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W. W. G. CONVENTION OF OHIO, HELD AT FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, DAYTON 


Baptist Orphanage; gave $50 for clothing a lecture onthe Hopi Indians. The Banquet A CALIFORNIA INITIATION 
girlat the Orphanage; made 19scrap books Saturday evening was enough to exhaust 

for Polish Settlement; made 18 window our superlatives. The Dayton girls cap- Many Chapters are now holding to a 
curtains for Baptist Settlement House; tured the prize for the best song. At 8:30 St‘ ict, high standard membership list, and 
sent $20 to Polish Mission for hymn books; Sunday morning we gathered 200 strong ¢2ch new member is initiated with great 
rolled 25 yards of bandages for Settlement for a special communion service and we seriousness and solemnity into the work of 
House; made 13 night gownsfor Samaritan greatly appreciated this courtesy on the the Chapter. After all, it means a great 


Hospital.” part of the pastor, Dr. Joel Slocum, and deal to enlist asa W. W. G. One of the 
. the four deacons who officiated. There fimest rallies in the series for Northern 

OHIO’S SECOND W. W. G. were 350 present at 9:30 when the regular California was at Sacramento. The enter- 
CONVENTION Sunday school lesson was taught by the taining Chapter demonstrated in a most 


ee ath! __ Guild “Alma Mater,” the name given the beautiful way its method of receiving new 
There has been nothing like it in Guild executive secretary by those enthusiastic embers. The dignity of the organization, 
Annals. Beginning at 3 o'clock Friday girls. The closing consecration service 294 the greatness of the work, was felt from 
afternoon, March 4, and lasting through was, as usual, most impressive, and we are the moment the president stepped to her 
Sunday afternoon, 552 Guild girls, 368 of sure the new resolves voiced in that hour desk and rapped three times with the gavel, 
them registered from out of town, met in will be realized. Throughout the conven- ‘declaring Chapter 3009 to be in session, to 
the First Church, Dayton, for a most in- tion the presence and messages of Miss the closing moments when eighteen blue- 
spiring Convention. ‘Mother T,” other- Dora Zimmerman, Ningpo, China, who is ‘bed figures and the three new members 
wise known as Mrs. D. A. Terradell, Secre- supported by Ohio Guilds, Miss Fannie i white stood in an unbroken circle and 
tary-Director for Ohio, is a genius of rare Northcott of Swatow; Miss Alice Brimson ™4ny earnest prayers were made for loyalty 
quality in planning every detail toa finish of Chicago and Miss Miller of Dayton, in friendship and a deeper zeal in service. 
and in commanding the love and loyal contributed greatly to the spiritual uplift The ceremony so beautifully arranged 
support of her whole constituency. Asour of the whole convention. The Filler-in-of- by Mrs. Heron, South Pacific District 
limited space will not allow any elabora- chinks, Miss Alma Noble, did all she could W- W: G. secretary, can be easily used in 
— I am just giving very briefly a few of to help. It will be of interest to note the 2°” Chapter. 
~ special features. From a missionary wonderful and unusual awards given by the Costumes: Members, blue robes; candi- 
educational point of view the outstanding convention and made possible by “Friends dates, white robes. 


song ba i = between the mem- of Girls.” Supplies: Blue candles for each member 
_of the Student Volunteer Band of f and candidate — on secretary’s table. 
Denison University and three W. W. G. $25.00—Unknown lover of girls (Woman Package of literature for each candidate 
girls. It wassomething to be proud of, and of Dayton), two sustaining mem- tied with Guild colors. White rose-bud for 
although the Denison team won the prize, bership tickets for Assembly. _ each candidate—on president's table 
it is gratifying to know that the girl in tltat $25.00—Women’s Missionary Society of Setting: Chairs are arranged in a circle 
team was a Guild girl from Iowa. Ohio, trip to Assembly Hall, and Lights out except candles of members 
In the afternoon several short stories or all expenses paid. Ceremony: , 
poems on the subject of our Study Books $30.00—12 single season tickets to As- President—Chapter 3009 of the World 
were entered in a contest. Instead of the sembly—given by the Assembly Wide Guild is in session for the reception of 
usual conference on methods, Saturday Board of Managers through Mr. candidates. 
morning was given to demonstrations of R. O. Carver. Inner Guard—Madam President, is it 
a different Guild activities, each phase $50.00—Scholarshipat Denison—Courtesy your will that the candidates (giving names 
eing done by delegates from a single asso- of President Chamberlain, through of all) be brought before you? 
ciation. A little sketch ‘Pygmalion and the W. M.S. of E. C. D. President—It is my will. 


Galatea,” written by Mrs. Terradell, was Things awarded: Debate, short story, Inner Guard—Madam Outer Guard, it 
very effectively given Friday evening, also poster, attendance, best song at banquet, is the will of the President that you present 
rs. Ransier’s beautiful stereopticon best demonstration of Guild work. the candidates. 
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Outer Guard—It shall be done. (Leads 
candidates to Inner Guard. Speaks.) 
Madam Inner Guard, I present to you the 
candidates (giving names). (Inner Guard 
leads candidates to the station before the 
President. All members stand.) 

Inner Guard—Madam President, I 
present to you the candidates (giving 
names). 

President (naming each in turn)—Why 
are you in this presence? 

Candidate—Madam President, I desire 
to become a member of Chapter 3009, of 
the World Wide Guild. 

President—For what purpose? 

Candidate—That I may be one with the 
Worth While Girls of the World Wide 
Guild Working With God for the Whole 
World’s Good. 

President—Are you willing to endure the 
test of your desire by fire, water and pain? 

Candidate—I am willing. (Candidates 
are then blindfolded—a blue robe is put on, 
and the palms of the hands are marked 
W. W. G. with sharp piece of ice. After 
the fun test has been given the candidates 
face the President.) 

President—You have endured the test 
and you are now accepted as comrades in 
this Chapter. We open to you our hands 
to join your hands in service. We open to 
you our hearts to join your hearts in love. 
We place upon you the charge we have 
assumed—That you be dedicated here 
anew to the charge which is yours in the 
task of the ages; that you express hence- 
forth increased devotion to the ideal which 
is the Christian hope; that you shall be the 
Christian hope; that you shall be forever 
faithful and loyal messengers of Him who 
said, ‘‘All power is given unto me in heaven 
and in earth; Go ye, therefore, and make 
disciples of all nations.” 

Upon ourselves we take the obligation of 
helping you to fulfil that charge, with our 
fellowship and our prayers. The knowl- 
edge that is ours, we offer you. The guide 
will now conduct you to the custodian of 
the records of the Chapter. (Candidates 
are led in a group to the Secretary, who 
gives to each a package of Guild literature 
and an unlighted candle.) 

Secretary—We open to you for your use 
and service the records of this Chapter and 

. of the Guild in all lands. The news of all 
the Guild is given each month in MIssIons, 
of which every member should be a sub- 
scriber and reader. 

We place in your hands the key to the 
knowledge which we, who welcome you, 
have found most needed. (Gives W. W. G. 
manual.) It is your privilege and obliga- 
tion as comrades of the Guild to read, and 
to press on toward the further knowledge 
which these lines introduce. 

It is your privilege to bring honor to 
Chapter 3009 by reading of Contest books. 

It is your privilege to know in a special 
and singular way the heroes of the Cross 
who carry the message of the gospel to 
lands afar. The Guide will now conduct 
you to the Treasurer. 


Treasurer—It is your privilege to 
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acknowledge to God in worship your 
stewardship over the gifts He has given 
you and to contribute your gold to His 
service through the church of which we are 
a part. (The Guide then leads the candi- 
dates back to the President who intro- 
duces the President of the Women’s 
Society.) 

President of the Women’s Society—The 
hearts of us who are older turn to you in 
hope and loving expectation. Into your 
hands will come the great work when those 
now carrying it are forced to retire. You 
are in training for the front ranks. Your 
experience in the Guild will be a prepar- 
ation for the heavier responsibilities and 
the larger work that awaits you then. 
May you, as you enter this Chapter, take 
up -the work with enthusiasm and an 
earnest purpose to follow Christ in self- 
sacrificing service. 

President—Our emblem is a Silver Star 
typifying the thought of Christ as the light 
of the world. 

Our flower is the white rose, symbolizing 
the sweetness and purity of girlhood, and 
the gradual unfolding of a perfect Chris- 
tian character with the Christ spirit at the 
heart. 

Our dynamic is this—‘‘ Without Me, ye 
can do nothing. Pray ye, therefore.” 

Will the candidates each repeat with me 
our covenant? 

(This done, the Guide then leads the 
candidates to the center of the circle made 
by members placing their right hand on 
left-hand shoulder of the next girl. The 
President lights the candles of the new girls 
and they step into the circle. Consecration 
prayers follow, and the ceremony closes 
with the hymn, “‘Blest be the tie that 
binds.” 


Vey heerlay 
OMAHA W. W. G. RALLY 


All the essentials for a “live”? W. W. G. 
Rally were present at Immanuel Baptist 
Church, February 23. There was a fine 
dinner, a splendid program and much en- 
thusiastic giving of songs and yells. Six 
Guilds were represented and at least a 
hundred people present. Each chapter 
furnished a musical number and each 
responded to a toast. : 

Most of the parts of an automobile were 
there, as our toast list subject was the 
W. W.G. Auto. First of all there was the 
“Starter,” of which there were two kinds, 
the ‘‘crank”’ and the ‘‘self-starter,”” both 
of which are to be found in W. W. G. 
Then came the ‘“Engine,’’ the motive 
power which makes the auto go, the com- 
pelling power in the life that is surrendered 
to God and His cause. The Radiator with 
its necessary function was there, that 
leveling influence which keeps our en- 
thusiasms from bubbling over too much. 

Finally all the parts were assembled and 
we had “The Car Itself,’’ a car which 


could only run smoothly as we carried out 
such commands of our Master as ‘‘Inas- 
much as ye do it unto one of the least of 
these, My brethren, ye do it unto Me;” 
and ‘‘ Now concerning the stranger that is 
within thy gates, what doth the Lord 
require of thee?”’ and then answering them 
with the words, ‘‘Lord, here am I, send 
me.”’ 

But having a perfect car was not enough 
—we must havea ‘‘ Chauffeur’’ who knows 
the car and understands it—one who will 
learn of God and pattern after Him in 
being a leader among Worth While Girls. 

After an evening of comparing our World 
Wide Guilds to the parts of an automobile 
we were more than ever convinced that 
ours was a smoothly running machine 
because of our leadership, our spirit of 
fellowship, and most of all because we are 
trying to help in carrying out the great 
command of Jesus Christ ‘‘Go ye into all 
the world and preach the gospel to every 
creature.’’—Loutse F. Curtis, Cor. Sec’y 
First Baptist Church Guild. 


IMPORTANT CORRECTION 


Since the first announcement was made 
it has been found necessary to raise the 
price of our new W. W. G. pin, and of the 
large pennant, to 40 cents each instead of 
35 cents. The cost of production is the 
answer, but both are so beautiful we know 
you will all be glad to pay the extra five 
cents. 


OUR WARFARE 


Here is something the Juniors will be 
interested in—a Japanese Sunday school 
hymn, literally translated, with poetical 
translation following. It is commonly 
sung to “Marching Through Georgia.” 
Original Japanese music would be quite 
unlike any we know, but the missionary 
teachers have introduced our tunes. First 
we give the Japanese, with the literal trans- 
lation as nearly as it can be given: 

Warera no ikusa wa, niku narazu, 
Our warfare flesh not 
Warera no ikusa wa, hito narazu; 
Our warfare men not; 
Warera wa Akuma to tatakaite, 

Our Devil fighting, 
Tsumi yori hanaru beshi. 
Sin from (be) separate. 
Mina susume morotomo ni, 
All advance comrades, 
Mina utae morotomo ni, 
All sing, comrades, 
Akuma no gunzei to tatakaite, 
- Devil army _ fighting, 

Kaebi doki aguru ma-de. 
Victory time comes till. 


TRANSLATION 


Our warfare is not fleshly, 
’Gainst men with battle’s din; 
We fight against the Devil, 
Be separate from sin! 
Now all advance together! 
Now all together sing! 
Fighting the Devil’s army, 
Till shouts of victory ring! 
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WINNER OF THE CHINESE GUESSING PRIZE STORY 


It gives me great pleasure to announce that Ella E. Lawrence’s interpretation of the 
Chinese Guessing Story in March Missions has been chosen by Dr. Grose as the best. 
Virginia Edsall sent a story which was so good that the choice was hard to make. 
Lillian Hayes, of Binghamton, N. Y., has the honor of sending in the first story. New 
York State has reason to be proud of her Crusaders, for, with one exception, every story 
sent in came from that State. We have smart Crusaders in every State, but for some 
reason they did not ‘work their wits’’ this time. We'll give you another chance soon, 
boys and girls. Below each picture is the literal translation of the Chinese characters 


beside each: 
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This little boy, six o’clock rises. You 
every morning what time get up? 
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He uses cold water carefully washes face. 


He brushes teeth every day, evening and 
morning, two times. 
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He goes to school, sits at his desk’s side 
very straight, not stoop over. 


He goes out to play. 
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He, having read his books, goes home, 
helps his father and mother. Evening 
eight o’clock goes to bed. He every week 
also washes twice his body. I think he 
certainly grows up a very healthy man. 
You also this way do? “CHING.” 


“‘CHING” 


BY ELLA E. LAWRENCE, CO. 476, 
MALONE, N. Y. 


II. One night, Ching went to a party 
with his friends. He got home late, and 
did not wake up at eight o’clock next 
morning. 

III. Ching’s mother woke him up short- 
ly after eight o’clock. When he got 
dressed, he took his tooth-brush and went 
down stairs where his brother was washing 
for breakfast. 

IV. After they ate their breakfast, they 
played ball on their way to school. 

V. After Ching got to school, he did his 
writing lesson. 
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VI. Ching lost his ball on his way to 
school. When he got home, his mother 
sent him to bed at six o’clock for punish- 
ment. 

(The clock hands were responsible for 
the eight o’clock, two hours later than the 
Chinese boy’s rising hour. The story is 
perfectly spelled and punctuated, and a 
clever interpretation, showing imagination 
and originality.—Ed.) 


Wuat I THINK THESE PICTURES TELL 
BY VIRGINIA EDSALL, CO. 23, BUFFALO 


In Picture II we see a Chinese boy in his 
little but comfortable bed. By the big 
clock we can see it is 8 o’clock and time for 
Chinese boys to be up. 

In Picture III we see two boys preparing 
for breakfast. One is scrubbing his teeth, 
while the other is washing his face. 

Here in Picture IV we see the boys 
bouncing balls like our American children. 
By their expression we see they enjoy it 
immensely. 

Now the boys are called into school to do 
their lessons as we see in Picture V. This 
boy is no doubt working hard. 

And last in Picture VI the boy is in bed 
ready to go to sleep after a day of work and 


play. 


‘“Missions”’ PrizE GOES TO HERALDS 


The hearty congratulations of the Chil- 
dren’s World Crusade are extended to 
Herald Band No. 205 of Waveland, Ind. 
The oldest members are only seven years 
old, but they started immediately after 
they were organized and secured five new 
subscriptions to Missions. It is encourag- 
ing to notice that we may count on even 
our youngest members to do valuable co- 
operative work in all lines. We know that 
the Heralds will be very proud to possess 
the first real prize offered to members of 
the Children’s World Crusade. We thank 
Dr. Grose for his interest in the C. W. C. 
and his generosity to us. 


FROM THE LETTER BAG 


My dear Miss Noble: I enjoy our Depart- 
ment very much. I subscribed to the New 
World Movement fifty dollars. Also to 
New World Movement Easter Offering. 
Daddy is the Superintendent of the Sunday 
school and President of Baptist Young 
People’s Union, also President of Real 
Estate Brokers Association. Don’t you 
think the C. W. C. could havea pin? Iam 
a Baptist girl eleven years old in A-5th at 
school. My birthday is September 23rd. 

Well, I will close with love, your true 
friend, 

LORAINE ROSLYN GLADING. 
Detroit, Michigan. 


FOLLOWING CHRIST IN BAPTISM 


Seven members of Co. No. 665, of Chili- 
cothe, Ohio, and five members of Co. No. 
23, of Buffalo, N. Y., have given their 
hearts to the Lord Jesus and been baptized 
this Spring. The church may expect 
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definite help from these new disciples, and 
we hope that some particular service will 
be alloted to them to do. It is a joy to 
know that our members are making their 
decisions for Christ and his service. 


CHILDREN’S Book SHELVES 
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This beautiful Poster, by Jessie Willcox 
Smith, announced Children’s Book Week 
last November. The Crusaders are readers 
of some of the best books published these 
days, so we recommend that you boys and 
girls go to the book store in your city and 
ask that some of the books on our Honor 
Point list be added to the stock in these 
stores. (Be sure to have the complete list 
as given in the ‘Travelling Library”’ in 
April Misstons.) When you buy a book 
in’ “Children’s Book Week” next year, 
select one of these Missionary stories. The 
William Hengerer Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., 
have a Missionary corner in their Book 
Department for the convenience of 
patrons, who are welcome to sit and look 
over the books at their leisure before 
purchasing. 


Vay < Tite 


218 Lancaster Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


TEN LITTLE LAMPLIGHTERS 
By FANNIE SWIFT 


This exercise was written for the 
Crusaders of Co. No. 411, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The Crusader who recites the poem holds a 
lighted candle in her hand. As each verse 
is recited, another Crusader comes to join 
her at the front of the room, and lights his 
candle from the one who has just preceded 
him. 
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No little lamplighters? 
No good fun? 

Look all around, 

O, I see one. 


One little lamplighter. 
What can she do? 

She says, ‘‘Come on, boy,” 
Now there are two. 


Two tiny lamplighters 
Between them do agree 
To win a big brother, 
Now there are three. 


Three thoughtful lamplighters 
Early at the door; 

Another girl passes by 

Now there are four. 


Four fine lamplighters 
Very much alive, 
Beckon to a big boy, 
Now there are five. 


Five funny lamplighters 
Trying good tricks; 

Go out and get one, 
Now there are six. 


Six sturdy lamplighters, 
Wishing they were eleven; 
One says, ‘‘I’ll invite one,” 
Now there are seven. 


Seven strong lamplighters 
Never came late; 

One boy saw them going, 
Now there are eight. 


Eight active lamplighters 
Said, ‘‘O, this is fine;’’ 
Some girl heard that, 
Now there are nine. 


Nine knowing lamplighters 

Soon to be women and men, 
Said ‘‘Won’t you come with us;’ 
Now there are ten. 


Ten toiling lamplighters; 

Tell us if you can, 

How to win the world for Jesus 
By any other plan. 





OUR BOYS WILL BE INTERESTED TO READ 

ABOUT THIS NEW CAMP. THE STORY IS 

TOLD BY DR. WILCOX ON PAGE 290 OF THIS 
ISSUE OF ‘‘MISSIONS.”’ 
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THE DAY BEFORE HOUSE CLEANING, WHICH THE LAW SAYS MUST TAKE PLACE TWICE A 

YEAR IN JAPAN, IS ALWAYS A PLAY DAY FOR THE CHILDREN. THEY ARE ALLOWED T0 

DRAW WHATEVER THEY WANT TO ON THE WALLS, FOR THEIR WALLS ARE NOTHING BUT 
PAPER AND WILL COME DOWN THE NEXT DAY, ANYHOW. 
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THE OPEN FORUM OF METHODS 


| CONDUCTED BY ESTELLA SUTTON AITCHISON 
100 Alta Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. 




















Summer Relishes for 
Missionary Menus 


S THE time draws near when we 

modify our menus to suit nature’s 
seasonal readjustments, shall we not con- 
sider a similar adaptation in serving up 
missionary information? The winsome- 
ness of the missionary appeal need not 
evaporate at the turn of any leaf in the 
calendar, but we do need to adapt our 
seasoning and choice of food values to 
changing appetites. 

Who does not know the relish of crisp, 
salad-y summer dishes and thirst-satis- 
fying drinks with the tinkle of ice and the 
dewy coolness on thin glasses? Mere men 
rarely appreciate the additional brains in- 
gredient in a toothsome salad of odds and 
ends, or the new and soufflé blendings of 
this and that; but how delicious the com- 
binations may be made and how effectual 
to whet the appetite for more substantial 
viands later! The following suggestions, 
while particularly adapted to summer 
menus, are equally valuable for the relish 
course of a program at any season of the 
year. 


Out-Door MEETINGS 


An African Palaver House—A booth of 
leaves and branches built on a platform— 
may be the center of interest at either an 
afternoon or evening meeting (and why is 
it recorded among the laws of the Medes 
and Persians that missionary meetings 
must be held in the afternoon, when neither 
men nor business woman can attend?) 
It may be described by the leader as for- 
merly used by the headman of the village 
as a vantage ground from which to observe 
the doings of his various wives, or a place 
to entertain his men visitors or to bargain 
for the buying and selling of his women. 

Its reclaim value may be demonstrated 
by the missionary, who sits within its shade 
to receive the native Christians as they 
come in fantastic dress and with sad or 
eager faces to listen to the missionary’s 
story or to tell her of their problems, 
troubles and desires. The missionary 
answers as best she can, even though at 
times the reply is, ‘‘You must wait.” 
Among bananas, cocoanuts, sago, dates 
and the like there are unlimited possi- 
bilities for light refreshments. 


A Flower Missionary Party may be made 
most attractive. Tables set on the lawn 
are decorated with flowers. Beet salads 
make lovely roses if the beets are cut into 
petal forms and arranged with a spoonful 
of mayonnaise for pollen. A dainty water 
lily can be evolved from shredded cabbage. 
A cardinal flower blooms from a tomato. 


Nasturtium salads are both lovely and 
delicious. Girls who can paint will enjoy 
making menus to correspond with the 
dishes served. Waitresses should be in 
white with green sashes, shoulder straps of 
flowers and flower garlands in their hair. 
Have fruit ices in colors, plenty of fans, 
and a company of men and women in 
summer clothing to enjoy the menu, and 
what program of missionary toasts or 
the presentation of what live missionary 
speaker may not be made of lasting value 
in such an appetizing setting. Try it. An 
indoor winter picnic or lawn party would 
make a delightful variation when the good 
old summer time has become a matter of 
memory and anticipation. 


Porch or Lawn Meetings—A Missionary 
Shower makes a delightful event. The 
missionary or her impersonator may give 
an appropriate talk, then be seated where 
the company can march past and deposit 
their gifts of money or materials on her lap. 
This may very appropriately be made a 
White Cross Shower to supply needs in 
hospitals, etc., on both Home and Foreign 
fields. Full information regarding these 
needs, also materials for a spicy program, 
may be obtained from any of our Mission- 
ary Literature Headquarters. You will 
find this White Cross work of intense inter- 
est to women who devoted themselves in 
war time to the service of the Red Cross. 
A variation of the plan would be for women 
in White Cross uniforms to present the 
cause and its specific needs. A definite 
program on this subject is hereby solicited. 

Another device would be for a mission- 
ary or her impersonator to describe the 
work in the Tropics, where it is really hot, 
or for girls in costume to impersonate mis- 
sionaries who do their work in spite of diffi- 
cult climatic conditions. Children will add 
much to such a summer program by giving 
recitations or impersonations of little folks 
in this or other lands. They may also be 
utilized for passing the lemonade and other 
refreshments. 

The foregoing suggestions for out-door 
meetings have been adapted from The 
Woman’s Missionary Friend. 


“MISSIONS” CERTAINLY IS 
INTERESTED 


A Live MIssIoNAary SOCIETY 


The Woman’s Society of the First Bap- 
tist Church, Columbus, Ohio, Mrs. C. H. 
Fullerton, president, is doing such splendid 
work and is having such joy in the Master’s 
service, that we wonder if Missions will be 
interested in hearing about us. 

The general plan of our work is as 
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follows: Our women are divided into groups 
and all the Society activities are looked 
after by the individual groups as they are 
assigned. In reality the group leader is a 
Key Woman, a Secretary of Literature, a 
Leader of Intercessors, and bears her share 
of extension department work. 

Every second Thursday of the month 
occurs our all-day meeting at the church. 
Sewing for the White Cross occupies our 
time until the hour for the program in the 
afternoon. The lunch hour is taken care of 
by each group in turn, the women serving 
a substantial lunch for twenty-five cents. 
The missionary program is conducted by 
another group. At the beginning of the 
year it is the privilege of each group to 
choose the country to which they wish to 
devote especial study for the year and 
when their day arrives to provide the pro- 
gram, they use this country as their topic. 

Our meetings are rich in original and 
interesting presentations. Recently one 
afternoon was devoted to ‘‘The Message 
for Man,” the pageant which reviews The 
Bible and Missions. All the parts were so 
conscientiously prepared and so reverently 
enacted that the impression, we feel sure, 
will be lasting, both upon the audience and 
those participating. 

On the day our Thankoffering Boxes 
were opened, one very interesting featureof 
the program was an adaptation of the leaf- 
let ‘‘Investments,’’ published by our 
General Board of Promotion. Every 
fourth Thursday our groups meet individ- 
ually at the home of one of the members. 
Each group is organized and is allowed 
freedom in conducting its activities. 

To take care of the Mission Study Books 
of the year, we have hit upon a plan which 
is proving successful beyond our expecta- 
tions. The Society purchases enough 
books so that each group may be supplied 
and the book quite generally read. We 
arrange an all day meeting at the home of 
one of the members. Chapters are as- 
signed to different women who give a com- 
prehensive review. We have in this way 
taken up one Home and one Foreign book 
and are planning for another meeting. For 
the luncheon each woman brings sand- 
wiches for herself, the hostess serving one 
hot dish and coffee. 

In June occurs our annual outing, to 
which all the church is invited. The event 
of the day is a Summer Christmas Tree. 
All sorts of gifts are brought which will 
contribute towards furnishing the Christ- 
mas tree of a missionary, and judging from 
the letters received from the missionaries 
who have been recipients of these gifts, 
there has been much joy in receiving as 
well as in the giving. 

Our church has three live World Wide 
Guild Chapters. We are represented in 
Japan by Miss Ruth E. Smith, and in 
China by Miss Marjorie Flemming, and 
we are happy in anticipation of others of 
our young people who may heed the call to 
life service in the Master’s vineyard. 

Mrs. A. J. Goddard. 
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Department of Missionary Education 


Conducted by Secretary William A.Hill 





Missionary Education Institute 


Following the announcement of Penn- 
sylvania’s goals in a great missionary edu- 
cation campaign, the Pittsburgh Institute 
was held at the First Baptist Church on 
February 25-26, under the efficient leader- 
ship of Rev. Charles A. Decker, for the 
special training of mission study class 
teachers. There were present 27 secre- 
taries for study class groups for men and 
women, World Wide Guild and Children’s 
World Crusade, representing 11 Asso- 
ciations of Western Pennsylvania; and 264 
picked representatives from 68 churches 
entered into an intensive study of methods 
for attaining the State’s objectives. The 
keynote of the Institute was given in the 
first devotional service conducted by Rev. 
F. L. Stanton, ‘Training to develop the 
finished product to do the unfinished work of 
the Master.”’ 

Simultaneous study classes occupied 
Friday afternoon and Saturday morning: 
Mrs. J. S. Wilds, of Philadelphia, teaching 
“Bible and Missions,’’ Mrs. F. L. Carr, of 
Wilkinsburg, ‘‘The Church and the Com- 
munity,’”’ and Miss Mary L. Noble, of 
Buffalo, ‘‘Lamplighters Across the Sea”’ 
and ‘Mr. Friend o’Man.” Rev. A. J. R. 
Schumaker gave instructions on Boys’ 
Work and the use of maps and charts in 
classes and Bible schools, while Mrs. C. F. 
Burke outlined practical suggestions for 
overcoming difficulties in class organi- 
zation and conduct. ‘‘ Yellow Jackets,” a 
missionary story, was beautifully told toa 
class of boys and girls by Mrs. Eugene 
Neubauer, followed by an exhibit of the 
making of yellow jackets by the little folks. 
Miss Meta Stevens, Americanization 
Secretary, gave a class demonstration of 
the teaching of English to foreign women. 

Special group conferences were held for 
the associational directors to outline their 
proportion of the state objectives and dis- 
cuss departmental problems. The Guild 
conference was around the supper table 
with all phases of Guild work discussed in 
the form of a ‘‘ Mental Menu,”’ under such 
topics as Needed Nuggets, Intellectual 
Illuminations, Power Potentials, etc. 
Flags of the nations, literature, posters on 
study books, reading contests and church 
schools of missions, a model city of ‘‘ Mr. 
Friend o’Man,” primary handwork and 
White Cross specialties greeted the eye at 
every turn. 

The Friday evening session, a general 
inspirational meeting, featured pictures of 
the winsome, lovable ‘‘Children of the 
Kingdom,” most graphically visualized in 
word by Rev. Floyd L. Carr. Dr. Frederic 
Tower Galpin, the genial pastor, always 
ready with an unexpected over and above, 
presented a beautiful series of pictures of 


Yellowstone Park, and in an up-to-the- 
minute address brought a breath from 
Cuba by describing his recent trip to our 
encouraging but importunate field there. 

The two quickening days of the Institute 
closed with a Guild session. This was en- 
livened by some merry stunts of the 
Bellevue Juniors, an exhibit on ‘What 
you can do in White Cross Work”’ pre- 
sented by Miss Luella Adams, and an 
address on ‘‘Guild Specialties’? by Miss 
Mary Noble. The Wilkinsburg Guild very 
effectively presented ‘‘The Message for 
Man,” a pageant review of ‘Bible and 
Missions.” 

Rev. Floyd L. Carr brought these pro- 
phetic hours to a close in an earnest appeal 
for life dedication. Four young women 
renewed their covenant made at the Ridge- 
view Summer Assembly and two more en- 
listed for foreign service, one whose hope 
from childhood has been to become a 
medical missionary. Thus the Master 
graciously set His seal upon the Institute, 
while His beneficent spirit flooded hearts 
with the joy of service and a renewed pur- 
pose more speedily and devotedly to com- 
plete ‘‘ His unfinished work.” 


Baptist Summer Assemblies 


The Summer Assemblies furnish an un- 
equaled opportunity for the rare combina- 
tion of recreation in the great out-of-doors 
and of worth-while training, thus making 
vacation count toward service. A trained 
Christian leadershin is the outstanding 
need of the times. To parents, pastors, 
teachers, tomorrow’s world looks to so 
guide, encourage and inspire our youth 
that they will now seek the needed prepara- 
tion for tomorrow’s leadership. To bring 
about these results, the principle of selec- 
tive conscription is recommended. We 
urge that churches not only send delegates 
to the Summer Assemblies, but encourage 
these delegates to select definite courses of 
study, to the end that they may return to 
put to the best possible use the methods 
gained. Delegates should be selected with 
a view to their fitness for the task and 
opportunity made for them to render this 
service upon their return. Members of 
church delegations are urged not to take 
identical courses, but to distribute them- 
selves in the various classes so as to bring 
back to the local church the best results. 

The Division of Summer Assembly Pro- 
motion of the Publication Society, and the 
Department of Missionary Education of 
the Board of Education, have just issued 
jointly an attractive and informing folder 
on the Summer Assemblies. This folder 
lists the Assemblies, furnishes suggested 
standard curricula, and announces the 
new mission study books. 


Church School of Missions 


Dr. J. N. Lackey, pastor of the South 
Baptist Church, Hartford, Conn., also 
President of the Connecticut Baptist Con- 
vention, has recently closed a most success- 
ful mission study campaign of six weeks, 
The parish was divided into eight districts, 
and eight group meetings were held in 
which intercession was emphasized, andthe 
necessity was impressed of giving a definite 
period of time to intensive study along the 
three lines of Stewardship, Missions and 
Evangelism. 

After considerable publicity, the first 
classes were held on January 27th. The 
church met for supper at 6:15 P. M., and 
went into the various classes at 7 o’clock. 
The class in ‘‘Stewardship and Missions” 
was conducted by Rev. H. B. Sloat, who 
used his own syllabus based on “‘Steward- 
ship and Missions” by Cook, ‘‘The New 
Christian’? by Cushman, and ‘‘The Acid 
Test’’ by McConaughy. The class began 
with 55 present and increased each week 
closing with an attendance of 120. Two 
classes in Mission study followed, Mrs. 
H. B. Sloat conducting the women’s class 
and Dr. Lackey the class for men. 

In the women’s class, Mrs. Sloat used 
the Bible school classes of girls, one class 
each night, to prepare a surprise box which 
was opened at the close of the lesson. This 
greatly stimulated interest and increased 
the attendance. She also dramatized cer- 
tain parts of the book, using the girls in the 
Bible school, dressed in the costumes for 
that purpose. She even got the choir 
women interested in the study by having 
the soloists take part in the program, and 
Mr. Sloat gave a stereopticon lecture. She 
began with 82, and with a continual in- 
crease, closed the sixth and last night with 
158. 

Dr. Lackey adopted other means. He 
brought in outside talent by way of soloists 
and missionary speakers from the Kennedy 
School of Missions, using natives from the 
Philippines and India. He began with a 
class of 29, which increased each week, 
until 84 were present on the last night. 

Following the mission study classes the 
men and women merged once more for the 
study of evangelism. The attendance of 
this class was large, although some left 
because of the hour. The total number of 
women participating was 580, of men 290. 
There was a little wholesome rivalry be- 
tween the men and women which greatly 
stimulated interest in the program. The 
men challenged the women to secure twice 
as many women for the study as the men 
could secure; and the women made good on 
the challenge. 

The interest was so great that the people 
asked that the program be continued in- 
definitely, but after careful consideration it 
was decided to close the campaign at “‘high 
tide,” and as a means of continuing the 
interest of as many as possible the pastor 
will continue his talks on ‘‘ Evangelism,” 
taking for his topic, ‘‘How Jesus Trained 
His Disciples.” 
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How to Use the Book of Remembrance 


By E. M. Poteat, D.D. 


1. Use it. 
none at all. 

2. Doubtless the form of publication in 
monthly instalments, a month in advance, 
in MIssIons is an obstacle to its regular 
use. But we need not on that account con- 
tent ourselves with running our eye over it 
when Missions comes and then forget it. 

3. Its name implies that it is a reminder. 
It invites us to keep our work and our 
workers in mind and to carry them on our 
hearts to the Throne. And it invites us 
thus into a great fellowship of prayer. 

4, But it cannot keep us in mind of these 
things unless we give it a conspicuous 
place. A good place for it isin the Bible we 
use in family worship and in our private 
devotions, 

5. Above all and of more value than any- 
thing else is the power of united prayer. In 
no other way can we grow a sense of com- 
radeship with our missionaries round the 
world and with our Lord and theirs. Inno 
other way can we develop the fellowship of 
all our people at home and abroad which is 
the condition of the blessing of God on all 
our work. 


Any use of it is better than 


Monthly Calendar of Prayer 


JUNE—SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Christlikeness is the goal of education. 
Holiness means wholeness; and, therefore, 
I can say that the highest education aims to 
make holy (whole) men.—GEORGE WHARTON 
PEPPER. 


1. For our schools and colleges, that they may be 
strongly Christian. 
2. For an educational revival in our churches. 
May we sacrifice for schooling. 
3. For the presidents and principals of our insti- 
tutions of learning. 
4, For students for the ministry—may they be 
men of living faith. 
5. For our schools—may friends be found to en- 
dow and support them. 
6. For students who are homesick and lonely. 
7. For our schools in mission lands. 
8. That Christ may live in the teachers of all our 
schools. 
9. For the pastors of our churches in college 
towns. 
10. For the small colleges which greatly need 
friends. 
11. That students in doubt and perplexity may find 
their way. 
12. o- our university pastors and student secre- 
aries. 
13. For Christian students, that they may remain 


loyal to Christ. 

. That students preparing for mission service 
may glorify Christ. 

. For officers and teachers of our Sunday schools. 

. For those thinking of making gifts to our 
schools. 

. For the students seeking to find their life work. 

. For teachers of student Bible classes in our 
schools and colleges. 

- For our home mission schools for immigrants, 
Negroes and Indians. 

- For the non-Christian students, that they may 
find Christ. 
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21. That the teachers in our public schools may 
magnify their calling. 

22. That Oriental students in America may be led 
to Christ. 

23. For the establishment of missionary education 
in all our churches. 

24. For the students who are struggling to earn 
their education. 

25. That students may hear the call to Christian 
service. 

26. For the Seen of religious education 
everywher 

27. For the pen of the Christian spirit in all 
education. 

28. That the churches in college towns may win 
and hold students. 

29. For the members and officers of the Board of 
Education. 

30. That all education may be inspired by the 
religious ideal and that religion may be in- 
spired by the educational ideal. 


Bible Studies 
TWENTY-SECOND WEEK—MAY 29-JUNE 4 


Memory VERSE--Gal. 1:15-17 

Lresson—Acts 9:19-31 

1. In order to get the continuity of Saul’s ex- 
perience it is necessary to insert between verse 22 
and 23 of Acts9, Gal. 1,17 and 18. The three years 
in Arabia fall here. One wonders whether Saul did 
not go all the way to Sinai in the pursuit of his 
strenuous reflections on the meaning of his new 
experience in relation to his old religion. His house 
of life had been shattered on the Damascus road 
and it required three years to rebuild it again. 

2. His escape from Damascus in a basket lowered 
from a window on the wall shows us a lone man 
setting out at night on a long journey to Jeru- 
salem. What must have been his thoughts when he 
reached the spot where the Lord met him? Surely 
he tarried there, a scene for an artist’s brush.The 
Syrian night was crowned with stars, and the lonely 
traveler was on his face again, this time not in a 
terrible confusion of mind, but in a whelming 
gratitude. 

3. He tells us in Gal. 1:18 that he went to Jeru- 
salem to ‘‘history’’ Peter. That is, to find out from 
Peter all he knew about Jesus his new Lord. Mr. 
Moody used to let his imagination revel in the walks 
and talks of Peter and Paul about Jerusalem in the 
two weeks they spent together. 


Help us to build all our general conceptions of life 
and of the world around the central fact that Thou art 
our Savior and our Lord, and to submit all our plans 
of work to Thee. And make us willing, without em- 
barrassment, to talk about Thee withour friends. 


TWENTY-THIRD WEEK—JUNE 5-11 


Memory VERSE—Acts 1:8 

Lresson—Acts 9:31-43 

1. The Movement now embraces Jerusalem, 
Judea, Samaria, and in the conversion of Saul it is 
prepared to set out on its way to the uttermost part 
of the earth. 

2. Did the persecution cease in verse 31? Why? 
Some writers suggest that indignities perpetrated 
against the Jews by the Emperor Caligula drew off 
the attention of the authorities from the Christians. 

3. There is a suggestion of a leisurely progress in 
bed preaching tour of Peter through Lydda to 

oppa. 

4. The vision which he saw on the house top is in 
its way as important as Saul’s vision on the Damas- 
cus road. Peter is here converted to the belief that 
Christianity is the universal religion and that all 
men, even Gentiles, are to be embraced in it. His 
Jewish prejudices die hard! It required a vision 
from heaven tofconvince him, educated as he had 
been in the conviction that Jews alone were to be 
the Kingdom of God, that race prejudice was in- 
tolerable to the Christian spirit. ‘‘ What God hath 
cleansed call not thou common.”’ The atonement 
of Christ was of universal application. 


Break down all race prejudice, all our pride, whether 
of nation, or of place or station, which hinders the 
progress of truth, and deliver us from the spirit of con- 
descension toward any people or toward any member 
of the race. Make our love as inclusive as Thine, em- 
bracing our brother men of every land. 
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TWENTY-FOURTH WEEK—JUNE 12-18 


Memory VERSE—Acts 17:26 

Lesson—Acts 10:1-16, 44-48 

1. A Roman soldier at prayer. The recent war 
has shown us many military men as men of prayer. 
It is when men are praying that heaven opens; and 
Cornelius saw the angel while he prayed. 

It was while Peter was praying on the house 
top that he passed into ecstasy and saw the vision. 

3. There are no half hinges in God’s providence. 
The experiences of these two praying men in differ- 
ent cities are the two halves of a single hinge on 
which a great door turns, the door through which 
Gentiles entered into the Christian Church. Some 
call it coincidence, others call it God. 

4. Note that both men promptly obeyed. 
‘‘Obedience is the organ of spiritual knowledge.” 
The Holy Spirit is given to the obedient. That is to 
say, comprehension of spiritual truth awaits upon 
obedience. The man who obeys the truth he knows 
is in the way of knowing all truth. 

We thank Thee for the open heavens when we pray, 
for the exaltation, the ecstasy; and we thank Thee that 
Thou workest at both ends of the line of duty. Help us 
to — the truth we know and so to pass on inte all 
truth. 


TWENTY-FIFTH WEEK—JUNE 19-25 


Memory VERSE—Rom. 14:1 

Lesson—Acts 11:1-18 

1. In Caesarea Peter had admitted a man who 
was only weak in faith, and when he returned to 
Jerusalem he was promptly called to account by 
the church for breaking over the lines of Judaism. 
He was not the last Christian to be disciplined by his 
church for doing what he thought was his duty. 

2. When he told the story of his experiences in 
Joppa and Caesarea, another volume of race pre- 
judice was overborne. The brethren admitted he 
had been devinely led, and therefore that the 
Gentiles might share the kingdom of faith. 

Like Peter himself, they had been educated 
in the view that Jerusalem was to be the capital of 
the Kingdom of God and that non-Jews must come 
through the gateway of Judaism into the Kingdom. 

4. Until this day race prejudice remains perhaps 
the heaviest obstacle to the progress of Christianity 
throughout the earth. 

Lord, save Thy church from sectarianism, Thy 
people from narrowness. Make our fellowship onde 
enough to include all who turn in faith to Thee, all who 
seek the guidance of Thy Spirit and the help of Thy 

friends; and beget in us by Thy grace a genuine sense 
of brotherhood with “foreigners,” ‘‘aliens,"’ black men, 
all men; for thou art not a foreigner to any child of the 
race, and not one of them all is a foreigner to Thee. 


TWENTY-SIXTH WEEK—JUNE 26-JULY 2 


Memory VERSE—Acts 10-34 

Lresson—Acts 11:19-30 

1. Here Luke goes back and takes up the line of 
the story from the death of Stephen. 

2. Antioch was at this period the third city of the 
empire, a great pagan capital, and along its five-mile 
colonade the beauty and wealth and fashion of a 
hundred cities disported themselves. It is now to 
become a new center of world-wide Christian 
propagandism. 

3. Scattered believers out from Jerusalem confine 
their preaching for the most part to Jews, but some 
speak also to Greeks, and it is not long before these 
obscure believers have established themselves firmly 
in Antioch. Rumor reaches Jerusalem of their 
success. And Barnabas leads the mother church to 
look after the new interest. 

4. On arrival there, he sees a great opportunity 
and he remembers Saul, who had not been allowed 
to remain in Jerusalem, but had gone back to his 
native province, Cilicia. There will be no prejudice 
in Antioch against Saul and accordingly Barnabas 
went in search of him. The two had a great year in 
Antioch. 

5. It was a great day in the history of the move- 
ment when the members got the new name ‘‘Chris- 
tians.’ 

Great cities, as pagan as Antioch, as much given 
over to money-getting and pleasure-seeking, need 
nothing so much as Christians and their Savior and 
Lord. Help us to bear worthily the name Christians; 
to be so like Thee that even unbelievers will recognise 
the likeness and feel the constraint of Thy holiness and 
love and seek to share Thy saving power. 


A Birthday Calendar 


JUNE, 1921 


1. Mrs. Arthur S. Adams ('04), So. China (F). 
J. E. Nash, Negroes (H). 

2. Miss Flora Uriegas ('19), Mexico (WH). 

J. H. Kelson (SC). 

E. M. Bernier, Porto Rico (H). 

A. S. Hill (H) 

Peter Lovene, Swedish (H 

Mrs. C. H. Harvey (’94), Congo (F). 

John Hope, President Sisschouss College (H). 
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10. 
11. 


12. 


13. 
14. 
15. 


16. 
17. 


18. 


19. 


20." 


21. 
22. 


. Rev. and Mrs. 


. Rev. H. H. Tilbe (’87), Burma (F). 


Howard F. Pierce (SC) 
Thomas Foy, Virginia Union at (H). 


. Miss J. Barber ('14), Italians (W. 


Miss Amelia Bartel (14), ee (WH). 
Rev. L. W. Spring (’06), Burma (F). 

Mrs. Chas. E. Tompkins (’02), W. China (F). 
C. R. Eastman, Missionary Pastor, Turlock. 
W. H. Zimmerman (H). 

S. Florena, Italians (H). 


. Miss Helen K. Hunt (’19), Burma (WF). 


Miss Alice C. Bixby ('14), Japan (WF). 
Rev. Z. D. Browne ('14), Bengal-Orissa (F). 
Mrs. Julia P. Burkholder (65), Bengal-Orissa 


(F). 
Rev. C. E. Chaney (’09), Burma (F). 
Miss Mary E. Berkley (’06), Chinese (WH). 
Mrs. Mary M. Rose (’62), Burma (F). 
Ole Larson, Norwegians (H). 

W. S. Davis ('92), So. India (F). 

Mrs. S. C. Jennings, Rec. Sec. (WH). 
Miss Minnie M. Carpenter (’99), Japan (WF). 
Edythe A. Bacon, M.D. (’10), So. China (WF). 
Rev. R. B. Longwell (’06), Assam (F). 
Rev. M. C. Mason ('74), Assam (F). 
Michael Szilagyi, Hungarians (H). 
Martin Pawlowski, Poles (H) 
Charles G. Smith (’20), Assam (F). 
Rev. Gustaf A. Sword (’20), Under Appoint- 

ment (F) 


. Mrs. M. D. Eubank (99), E. China (F). 


Rev. F. W. Harding ('07), Assam (F). 
John G. Loja, Portuguese. 

Raymond C. Kanne (SC). 

P. L. Buffa, Italians (H). 

J. Loja, Portuguese (H). 


. Miss Melvina Sollman (’02), So. China (WF). 


Miss Jettie Jensen ('10), Indians (WH). 
Mrs. Katherine S. Westfall (09), Exec. Sec. 


H). 
Rev. P. S. Valdez, Cuba (H). 
W. N. Hubbell, Missionary Pastor, N. Y. City 


(H). 
a Effie B. Dilley, Benedict College (H). 
A. J. Ware, Oregon (SC). 


. Miss Lunetta Platt ('18), Mather School 


A). 
Mrs. J. F. Russell (08), Philippines (F). 
A. Soltys, Poles (H). 
Miss Grace Walker, Bacone College (H). 
Mrs. J. H. Scott (’01), Japan (F). 
Miss Ethel Downsbrough (14), Italians (WH). 
Rev. and Mrs. John Newcomb ('84), So. India 


>. 
Mrs. eyo Thomas ('17), Philippines (F). 
Rev. J. B. Mower, Maine ( 
Rev. John G. Todd, El Salvador (H). 
Rev. P. E. Saltarelli, Italians (H). 
Axel Webster, Swedes (H). 
Rev. Clyde J. Hazen, Colporter Missionary 


(P). 
Mrs. Mary H. Flowers {9% Negroes (WH). 
Wilhelm Kohler ('19), (H 
F. W. Taylor (H). 
E. W. Moore, Negroes (H). 
Rev. G. A. ang M.D. ('98), E. China (F). 
Wm. A. Owen (SC 
Rev. A. C. Bowers (07), Assam (F). 
Mabel V. Young, Mexico (WH). 
Rev. Earl H. Cressy (’10), E. China (F). 
Miss Gladys R. Aston (’16), So. China (WF). 
Rev. Lance A. Mantle, Honduras (H). 
F. W. Lawson, Missionary Pastor, N. Y. City 


E. L. Pinkerton, Missionary Pastor, St. Louis 
Joseph L. Peacock, President Shaw University 
Miss Sophia Yager, Hungarians (WH). 


_Thos. C. Walker ('98), Director, Negro Work 


(P). 
Miss Olive Jones ('17), So. India (WF). 
Miss Emilie Lawrence (’18), Burma (WF). 
Miss ae M. French ('00), So. India (WF). 
Rev. J. S. Nordell (SC). 
K. A. Johanson, Swedes (H 
Mrs. Gordon C. Adams (’ 1, Under Appoint- 
ment (F). 
Miss Carrie Millspaugh, Oregon (WH). 
Mrs. Hjalmar Ostrom (’12), Congo (F). 
Samuel Bryant, Treasurer (H). 
Adam Strapon, Slovaks (H). 
Rev. E. S. Burket ('16), So. China (F). 
Mrs. Vernette G. Krause ('17), India (F). 
Henry J. Openshaw (94), W. China (F). 
Rev. C. H. Ross (’10), Japan (F). 
Rev. Daniel A. W. Smith (64), Burma (F). 
Rev. J. M. Nelson, Missionary Pastor, Spokane 


(H). 
Chance F. Russell, Virginia Union University 


Rev. Jas. Lee Lewis ('18), Burma (F). 
Rev. A. L. Story, Porto Rico (H). 

Mrs. G. E. Whitman (’90), So. China (F). 
Mrs. J. A. Cushing, Bishop College (H). 
Lelia Droz ('20), Assam (WF). 

Miss Ruth Ward ('19), Pade abe 
Thomas S. Mosher, Oregon (SC). 

Rev. J. E. Cummings (’87), Burma (F). 
Rev. Olof Sutherland, Dist. Missionary 
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Henry F. Widen, Swedes (H). 
23. Mrs. Ellis E. Jones (703), E. China (F). 

Ethel Cronkhite ('20), Bengal- Orissa (WF). 
24. Miss Blodwen M. Jones (’ (18). Slavs (WH). 

J. Milland, Porto Rico (H). 

Rev. J. R. Castillo, Mexico (H). 
25. Rev. E. R. Pope, Minnesota (SC). 

_ Florence E. Carmen (’14), So. India 


(WF). 
or Sy E. Barnes ('94), Bengal-Orissa 


Mrs. B. C. Case (’11), Burma (F). 
Mrs. I. B. Clark (06), E. China (F). 
Rev. Ola Hanson (90), Burma (F). 
Mrs. C. B. Tenny ('14), Japan (F). 
W. A. Magett, Negro Missionary Pastor, San 
Jose, Calif. 
Rev. A. F. Cordova, Mexicans (SC). 
A. H. Jimenez, Mexicans (H). 
John W. Barco, Virginia Union University (H). 
26. Mrs. H. E. Safford ('07), Burma (F). 
Mrs. F. I. Blanchard (’16), Chapel Car ‘‘Glad 
Tidings”’ (P) 
. L. Rice, Norwegians (H). 
27. A. ma 9: Eshleman, Italians (WH). 
28. Mrs. F. C. Mabee (’10), E. China (F). 
Miss Nettie E. Holmes ('17), Assam, So. India 


Rev. D. S. Barocio, Mexico (H). 
Georgia Bradley, Bishop College (H). 
William H. Dinkins, Selma University (H). 
29. Miss Jennie S. Jerf (’10), Scandinavians (WH). 
Miss M. Elsie Barnard ('18), India (WF). 
Henry W. Decker, M.D. ('20), E. China (F). 
S. S. Clark (’20), China (F). 
Rev. H. Y. Shibata, Japanese (SC). 
30. Rev. Thos. Moody (’90), Congo (F). 
Miss Anna V. Johnson (’03), Philippines (WF). 


VERMONT’S READING CAMPAIGN 


By BrEvuLau B. BATES 


Have you heard anything about the 
epidemic in Vermont? The Baptists of the 
state are infected with a disease which has 
been diagnosed as read-i-tis. It came into 
our midst quite suddenly, about October 
lst, when the director of religious and 
missionary education under the auspices of 
the Vermont Baptist State Convention, 
launched the reading contest and urged 
each church to introduce our splendid 
missionary educational literature to their 
members. The disease has become very 
infectious and is being spread rapidly 
throughout the communities of our state. 
The first symptom of the disease is a desire 
to read. This is followed by the patient 
seeking a comfortable chair and losing all 
consciousness of the proximity of others as 
he readsand reads. Unlike most infectious 
diseases, the after effect is beneiicial rather 
than detrimental to the health of the 
victim. Thedisease hasa tendency to tone 
up the whole system, strengthen the heart 
and clear the head. The patient may 
formerly have had a very hazy idea of his 
or her opoprtunity for service both as to 
the matter of time and money but after 
suffering (?) from read-i-tis we find they 
have a greater appreciation of the world’s 
need and a stronger desire to help meet it. 

In order to keep the state as a whole in- 
formed as to where the disease is raging 
most intensely a report in the form of a 
ladder is sent each month to every church. 
This ladder shows which association, which 
church and which individual is having the 
hardest attack. To date 60 churches have 
found the disease, read-i-tis, in their midst 
and about 900 individuals now have the 
disease and these individuals have read 
over 4,000 missionary and inspirational 
books. 

I would like to call your attention to a 


few communities that now have read-i-tis 
in its worst form. One of our largest 
churches, the First Baptist of Burlington, 
with a membership of about 400, has 115 
of its members who have chronic read-i-tis, 
and a smaller number who have been ex- 
posed to the disease, many of them already 
having itina mild form. The pastor, Rev. 
William F. Wilson, has specialized some- 
what on the disease and is therefore able to 
cope with the situation, but in spite of his 
vigilance about 500 missionary and in- 
spirational books have been read. Down 
in South Newfane, where our Baptist 
church is the only Protestant church in the 
community, we have 41 victims of the 
disease and 145 educational books have 
been read. The North Springfield Baptist 
Church has been very hard hit. In this 
little church, out of a resident membership 
of 82 there are 64 read-i-tis patients. One 
member has already read over 30 books. 
The Bellows Falls Church, with a resident 
membership of 98, has 54 patients, who 
have read something over 340 books. The 
East Dover Church, in a little town way 
back ten miles from the railroad station, 
with 47 resident members, has 40 read-i-tis 
patients who have read 177 books. 
Read-i-tis, that is, read-it-is. 


NOTES BY THE WAY 


From Port Said, on his way back to his 
field at Madira, South India, Rev. Frank 
Kurtz sends these notes, the first of which 
gives a new meaning to the familiar ‘‘M. 
P.”’ of British Dominions. We thank him 
for this remembrance of MIssIons and its 
readers during the hours on the steamship 
City of Marseilles. 


The foremost printing house in Burma is 
the American Baptist Mission Press at 
Rangoon. Evidently it is somewhat well 
known,. as recently when the following 
question was set for high school pupils, 
‘‘What does the abbreviation M. P. stand 
for?’’ more than two-thirds answered, 
‘Mission Press.” 


In two American Mission stations in 
India, situated not many miles apart, 
dwelt three families. They were more or 
less closely connected in their work, and 
children were growing up in each family. 
Occasionally they met together, exchanged 
playthings, and enjoyed themselves as 
children do the world over. 

The parents in one family were German 
by birth, in another Welsh, and the others 
were Americans of German and English 
descent Ina few years the children were 
in the homelands pursuing their educa- 
tions. A few years more and the great war 
broke out, and now after it is all over, we 
find that five of the boys were engaged in 
it, four of them in France. One became a 
German officer, two English officials, one 
of whom was severely wounded, and two 
were in the American army. Their parents 
are still engaged in mission work, though 
now in other stations, 
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NEW SERIES No. 9—SELF-EXPLANATORY 


Each of the above pictures indicates what it represents. Somewhere in this issue 
will be found the answer to each of the puzzles. Can you guess them? 

For a correct set of answers for the year a first prize will be given, consisting of 
one missionary book. For correct answers to four of the puzzles each month for the 
year, a year’s subscription to MIssIONs, sent to any address. 

Send your answers to Missions, Puzzle Department, 276 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 








Overworked Words and Phrases 


“Over the top’”’ should be kept sacred to 
its original meaning in the war. 

“‘Red-blooded.”” Every red-blooded 
Christian must do this or that. 

“‘Meticulous.”’ If you mean cautious, 
timid or finical, why not say so. Common 
words, readily understood, are preferable 
as a rule. 


Answers to April Puzzles 


. The Congo. 

. Dr. Mabie. 

Rev. and Mrs. S. E. Moon. 
. Rev. and Mrs. Hill. 

. Miss Grage. 

. Rev. and Mrs. Bain. 


OnPwn-e 


An Apology 


We regret to have to admit that a cor- 
respondent is right when she says that the 
answers to April Puzzles were not to be 
found in the issue. It is so difficult to look 
out for so many things. We will not count 
failures of that issue against the Puzzle 
solvers. 


Words Frequently Misspelled 


Substantial, not substancial. 

Phenomenal, not phenominal. 

Dilapidated, not delapidated. 

Occasionally, not occassionally. 

Guarantee, not guarentee. 

Yield, not yeild. 

Decision, not decission. 

Tabernacle, not tabernackle. 

Swimming, not swiming. 

Disciples, not desciples. 

Amount, not ammount. 

License, not lisence. 

Celebration, not celabration. 

Extension, not extention. 

Copyright, not copywright. 

Attach, not attatch 

Brethren, not brethern, one of the most 
common and stupid mistakes. 

Cauliflower, not cauliflour although 
this mistake recently appeared on the 


woman’s page of a New York daily paper. 
Caulaflower is another common mistake. 














Baker's Cocoa 
Every Day 
It is so delicious, 
so strengthening, 
so healthful, con- 
tains so much 
valuable food 
material that 
it should 
be used 
every day. 


BOOKLET OF CHOICE 
RECIPES SENT FREE 


| Walter Baker&CoLid.s 


ESTABLISHED 1780 - DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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Montgomery Ward & Co. 


MISSIONARY BUREAU 
Chicago, U.S.A. 


Has made a specialty of service to Missionaries in 
foreign lands for over 25 years. Our MISSION- 
ARY BUREAU will gladly furnish information, 
and assist you in assembling, packing and ship- 
ping your overseas equipment. You save money 
by taking advantage of our low carload freight 
rates. 

Write for our MISSIONARY CIRCULAR and 
large CATALOGUE of general merchandise, sent 
free, before planning your overseas outfitting. 
Our catalogue will give you the lowest prices ob- 
tainable on high quality merchandise. 

WeE GUARANTEE SAFE DELIVERY OF OuR MErR- 

CHANDISE ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD 











WORLD FAMOUS S 
Folding Organ 

BEST ON SALE 
Used the World over 
by Missionaries, | BEST 
Christian Workers, |PRICES 
in Churches, Hos- 
pitals, Open Air Work where 
Portable Organs are re- 
quired. Free Catalogue. 

BILHORN BROS. 

136 W. Lake St. CHICAGO, ILL, 

Mention this Adv. 
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Which College? 


For assistance in the selection of a suitable school for your boy or girl, address the Educational Directory, MISSIONS, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
State your problem clearly, giving us detailed information as to rates and location desired, etc. 














KEUKA COLLEGE 
KEUKA PARK, N. Y. 


Reopens September 21 as a Standard College for 
Women. Able faculty. Moderate expense. On 
Lake Keuka. 


A. H. NORTON, Pd.D., President 








IP I ID ID Ie. 


A Baptist School for Boys 
Graduates now ranking high in scholar- 
ship and student life in 26 colleges. 
All-round training, with special emphasis 
on Christian character. 

Fifty-sixth year opens Sept. 21, 1921. 
Summer session, July 11 to Sept. 2. 
Catalog and booklets on application to 
R. W. SWETLAND, LL.D., Headmaster 
Hightstown, N. J. 





THE VERMONT ACADEMY 


SAXTONS RIVER, VERMONT 


Cry COOLIDGE, Vice-President, spent his early years among the Green 
Mountains of Vermont. Environment leaves its mark on growing youth. The 
Vermont Academy is located among the Green Mountains. It is an ideal place for 
your boy or girl. Campus of thirty-six acres, eight buildings, including library, 
gymnasium and central heating plant. Classical, scientific and academic courses. 
Wholesome Christian influences. Dormitories newly fitted and furnished. Steam 
heat, electric light, mountain spring water, pure air, elevated site. School farms 
supply fresh and wholesome food. Large athletic field, tennis courts, pond for 
swimming and hockey, hills and mountains near. Expenses very moderate. An 
ideal school in an ideal location. For further particulars, write to 


RAYMOND McFARLAND, Principal 




















REMEMBER COLBY ACADEMY 1834A—FRANKLIN COLLEGE—1221 
New London, N. H. G. H. Barrett, Head Master 


When Choosing a School—When Making Standard Baptist College. Democratic spirit. 
al ay "i Ese i Expenses reasonable. Easily accessible to Indian- 
en Making Your Will. e ool o : : 
A. J. Gordon, Benj, Ide Wheeler, W. A. Hill. ROUEN, Sy AE OUEE 208,000. 
Commended by N. H. & Mass. Conventions. Address PRESIDENT or DEAN, 
C. L. Page, Exec. Sec’y., Tremont Temple, Boston FRANKLIN, INDIANA. 























THE SCHOOL 
THAT IS DIFFERENT 


Alderson Baptist Academy 
Alderson, W. Va. 


A strong faculty, splendid student 

y, varied curriculum, new buildings 

and a wonderful location are among 
the assets of the school. 


Aunique Christian leadershipcourse 
covering six years is offered. 


Rev. M. F. Forbell, Ph.D., President 








“A SCHOOL THAT CARES” 


THE COOK ACADEMY 
MONTOUR FALLS, N. Y. 
Baptist Preparatory School for Boys 
Faculty of Christian Men Teachers 
Apply for information to B. C. Cate, Principal 











Note the number of Baptist Academies, all of high 
grade, located to meet the needs of different sections. 





The Baptist Missionary Training School 


Prepares Young Women for larger Christian Service 


One year course for college graduates 
Two year course for undergraduates 
Three year course for high-school graduates 


The President, MRS. CLARA D. PINKHAM, 2969 Vernon Ave., Chicago, will be glad to answer inquiries 














THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE, PHILADELPHIA 


A vocational school on Christian and Social Service lines. Exceptional opportunity for young 
women to train as pastor’s assistants, or for city, home, or foreign missions, Sunday school, settle- 
ment work, etc. A strong faculty and special lectures. New fireproof building with all the comforts 
of home. A mission under exclusive control of students, and a well-equipped Neighborhood House 
gives unsurpassed opportunity for practical training. The aim is a thorough knowledge of the Bible, 
practical methods, and the spiritual growth of the students. Send for catalogue. 


J. MILNOR WILBUR, D. D., President Mrs. J. MILNOR WILBUR, Dean 




















Gordon Bible College 


Theological, Missionary, Religious-Educational College course of 4 years’ 
college degree of-Th. B. Graduate School of Theology, 3 year course, graduate 
degree of B. D. 2 year Collegiate Training course. Interdenominationé - 
Of full college and graduate grade, with a wide range of studies, permeate 
by a remarkable evangelical spirit. Notable faculty and student body. New 
and beautiful fireproof buildings, with dormitories. Organized religious work. 
Self-support. For catalog and correspondence, address 


NATHAN R. WOOD, PRESIDENT, 
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GORDON BIBLE COLLEGE, BOSTON, MASS. 
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GEORGE E. HORR, D.D., LL.D., President 





| THE NEWTON THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTION 
A School for Leaders—Founded 1825 


Courses leading to B. D. degree. Special provision for post-graduates. Many 
opportunities for missionary, philanthropic and practical work. Harvard 
University offers special free privileges to approved Newton students. 


NEWTON CENTRE, MASS. 








of Th.M. and Ph.D 


Expense not exceeding $10 a year for tuition and books. 


Tuition and room rent free. Scholarships available to approved students. 
University of Pennsylvania warrant the following courses : 
1. Courses for Pastors—Seminary : Degree of B.D. or Diploma. 
2. Coursesin Religious Education and Missions—Seminary and University: Degreesof B.D. and A.M. 
3. Courses for Advanced Work in Education and Social Service—Seminary and University: Degree 


CROZER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Seminary’s relations to 


MILTON G. EVANS, LL.D., President, CHESTER, PA. 


Crozer Seminary maintains a Correspondence Course for worthy men unable to take a course in residence. 
The Course covers four years and leads to a faculty certificate. It embraces the usual six theological disciplines. 


ELI S. REINHOLD, A. M., Director, Chester, Pa. 








ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Facutty of ten members. Thorough and com- 
prehensive curriculum with Biblical courses in the 
Old and New Testaments, courses in the English 
Bible, Biblical and Systematic Theology, Church 
History, Christian Ethics and Sociology, Homi- 
letics and Pastoral Theology, Religious Educa- 
tion, the History and Philosophy of Religion and 
Missions, Church Cooperations, Elocution and 
Oratory. Wide choice of electives. 

EQUIPMENT. Dormitory building with parlor, 
music room and bowling alleys. Library of 50,- 
000 volumes, Attractive! chapel and class rooms. 

DeEGREE of B.D. granted at graduation and 
degree of M.Th. for special graduate work. All 
courses in the University of Rochester available 
to Seminary students. Correspondence welcomed. 
Illustrated catalogue for the asking. 


Address CLARENCE A. BARBOUR, President 
or J. W. A. STEWART, Dean, Rochester, N. Y. 


NORTHERN BAPTIST 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Evangelistic Positive Practical 
Missionary Baptistic 
New Buildings Increased Faculty 
GEORGE W. TAFT, D.D., President 


3040 West Washington Blvd. Chicago, III. 


Evangelical 











The Kansas City Theological Seminary 
Central School of the Continent 
Splendid Courses, Location, Faculty 
Degrees for College Graduates 
Twentieth Year President P. W. Crannell, D.D. 
KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
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A Practical Correspondence Course 


The Christian Work is planning a series 
of correspondence courses, the first on 
Town and Country Church Methods, 
which Dr. Edmund de S. Brunner will 
direct. The ten lessons will take up coun- 
try church problems; organization and 
finance; the survey of the parish; religious 
education for the local church; worship, 
evangelism, preaching; special work for 
men and boys, women and girls, New 
Americans; leadership training for local 
and life work; the new country church 
building; the church’s obligation to the 
community; building the program of the 
town and country church. Associated 
with Dr. Brunner, who is now executive 
secretary for rural work of both the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches and the Home 
Missions Council, is an advisory council of 
Home Mission Board Executives, most of 
them directors of town and country church 
departments, several pastors, and two 
laymen. Our Home Mission Society is 
represented by Dr. Rolvix Harlan, of the 
Rural Community Work Department. 
While the course is designed primarily for 
the pastor, lay workers will find it of prac- 
tical value. Dr. Brunner knows his sub- 
ject and how to make it vital. 








DES MOINES UNIVERSITY 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 
COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 

COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 

COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 


MUSIC ART EXPRESSION 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Theological Seminary and College of Commerce 
(Affliated) 


In sending for catalog mention course desired 


Highland Park, Des Moines, Iowa 








BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 


would enthrone Christ in the life of stu- 
dents and enlist them in world service. 
Emory W. Hunt THERON CLARK 
President Registrar 
LEWISBURG, PA. 


OTTAWA UNIVERSITY 
OTTAWA, KANSAS 


Co-education, College, Academy, Conservatory 
of Music. Expenses reasonable. Influences whole- 
some. New Gymnasium and Science Building. 


S. E. PRICE, President 




















In writing to advertisers, kindly mention that 


UNIVERSITY OF REDLANDS 
REDLANDS, CALIFORNIA 
The Baptist College of the Great Southwest 


Campus of seventy-three acres 
Modern equipment. Standard courses 
Christian faculty 





HILLSDALE COLLEGE 


KNOWN BY ITS FRUITS 


400 Ministers, 64 Foreign Missionaries 
were trained in Hillsdale 


FOR SIXTY-FIVE YEARS 
A BAPTIST COLLEGE 


For Catalog and information address the 
Secretary 


HILLSDALE, MICHIGAN 





you saw the advertisement in ‘‘ Missions.” 





KALAMAZOO COLLEGE 


is an institution of collegiate 
grade which is under Baptist 
control in Michigan. For full 
particulars concerning terms 
and subjects offered address 


The President, H. L. STETSON 
KALAMAZOO . MICHIGAN 


a 





Apply soon for matriculation in September at 


DENISON 


Only candidates for degrees accepted in the 
two colleges. 


F. G. BOUGHTON, Secretary 
GRANVILLE, OHIO 

















McMINNVILLE COLLEGE 


The Baptist College ox 
The Pacific Northwest 


McMINNVILLE, OREGON 








BETHEL INSTITUTE 


Formerly known as 
Bethel Academy and Theological Seminary 
G. Arvin Hacstrom, D.D., Pres. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Institution of the Swedish Baptists 
FACULTY OF 19. ENROLLMENT 242 


SEMINARY—Offers Se years’ course pales 
up to degrees B.D., Th.B. or Th.G.; also 
two years’ course. Siaomen students for bilingual 


wok 

ACADEMY—Courses: College and Seminary 
Preparatory, Commercial, Music. Two years’ 
Bible courses offered in Academy. Accredited. 


Strong religious and missionary spirit. 
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; TO SUBSCRIBERS 
An Important Question ) _ | FRUIT TREES, GRAPES,ROSES 
you are going to change your resi- : ’ 
HAVE YOU PAID dence, kindly notify us in advance. Do Everything for Farm and Garden ( 
not leave this task to the postmaster. You DELIVERED. REDUCED PRICES 
YOUR are pretty sure to lose a number or two, ° § 
besides giving trouble to others. Let us Re _ eine. - Eye i 
know as early as possible, and write both ozen, oes = SURSTES, we 
GOLD E N J U B I L, E E the old address and the new. yoo mpeictien, all omer. lan hana a 
— or planting. Bloom indoors or outdoors. 
SUBSC RIPTION r Among the colporters in service of the Fragrant and beautiful. t 
Home Mission and Publication Societies | Novelty Floral C Newburgh, N. Y. i 

We want ever y Dollar of the are Captain Hall, known for his gospel schisms — . 

Golden Jubilee Gift paid, and _ boat work, and Revs. C. Holland, W. R. P 

paid on time Milram, E. E. Stocking, W. G. Hooper GOLDEN JUBILEE ISSUE ‘ 

: c. and E. E. Cox, engaged in field work of OF MISSIONS IN IUNE 

It’s an Offer Ing of Love. most interesting character. J | 

It’s an Offering of Gratitude. : 

It’s an Offering of Faith. V 

It’s ALL GOLD. 

e e e n 

When we come to our National C hri Stianity 

Celebration at Des Moines we fi 7 

want to report one hundred In a n 

per cent efficient. 

c ti 

While the whole amount will N eC W W O rl d c 

count on the One Hundred 

Million Dollar Fund, this Edited by Prof. E. D. BURTON, D.D. « 

Jubilee Gift must not be con- | fr 

fused with the regular Pledge. NOTHER volume of papers from representative 

It is a separate Thank-offering. Baptists on themes of living interest. The charac- ye 

The surest way is to send your ter and value of the work are evident at once when ‘a 

offering direct to your District it is noted that among the authors are such men as ” 

Treasurer, who will report to Presidents W. H. P. Faunce and M. G. Evans, Pro- a 

the State Director of Promo- fessors E. D. Burton and H. E. Fosdick, and 'George W. th 

tion. If you send to the State : ‘ ‘ pn 
. : Coleman, President of the Open Forum National Council, 

office, mark the gift plainly as ; 

a Jubilee Pledge. and that among the - discussed are a — lo 

ee oe ae ae shall we treat — , Cana nation be 0m f — no 

W.A.B:F.M.S. areas follows: business be Christian : Can Baptists cooperate: at ts 

is the modern Christian gospel? Is religion always in 
DISTRICT TREASURERS : ‘ ae ; 
the making under the guidance of the Spirit : tin 

ATLANTIC—Mrs. Wm. E. Morris, 1502 N. ) 
19th St., Philadelphia, Pa. ba 

CENTRAL—Mrs. E. L. Robinson, 348 W. Cloth, $1.25 net tia 
65th St., Chicago, II. Order from our nearest branch iad 

CoLtumBIA RIvErR—Mrs. C. A. Loucks, : 
466 E. Eighth St., Portland, Ore. Send for a copy of our CATALOG OF BOOKS, ™ 

East CENTRAL—Miss Alberta C. Dickin- TRACTS and PAMPHLETS ; 
son, 2033 E. 88th St., Cleveland, ry 
Ohio. I Y os 

lahat tea ates ntthinn “Attidd- tha, AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIET 7 
18 Creighton St., Providence, R. I. Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis Kansas City o 

NEw YorkK—Mrs. G. A. Vaughn, 441 Los Angeles Boston Seattle Toronto 
Washington Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

NORTHWESTERN—Mrs. E. A. Thayer, Wu 
1930 S. Irving Ave., Minneapolis, | 
poet : OUR CORPORATE NAME OUR CORPORATE NAME ) 

Rocky Mountain—Mrs. J. E. Huching- sai aees ee | 
son, 2427 Williams St., Denver, Colo. ‘6 WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST “The American Baptist Home Mission Society” 

SoutH Paciric—Mrs. H. G. Schoemaker, HOME MISSION SOCIETY” Ce pasutive Secretary 
4207 Dalton Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. Executive Secretary LE 

West CENTRAL—Mrs. J. B. Long, 31 S. KATHERINE S. WESTFALL SAMUEL BRYANT 
Main St.. Council Bluffs, Iowa. 276 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 23 East Twenty-sixth Street, New York, N. Y. I 




















